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EDUCATION 


NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 


VOL. LXIII. Whole No. 1575. BOSTON, APRIL 12, 1906, Sopice, 6 Cente. 
SPENCERS’ PRACTICAL WRITING 
By PLATT R. 
Teaches a plain, practical SPENCER'S SONS The copies begin with words 
hand, moderate in slant, and and gradually develop into 
free from ornamental curves, Books J, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 sentences, the letters being 
shade and meaningless lines. Per dozen, 60 cents taught systematically. 


A new system of writing, thoroughly up to date, embody- 
ing all the advantages of the old and of the new. 


The ruling of the books is Each word can be Easy to learn, easy to teach, 
very simple, and will in no written by one con- combining both grace and 
way unduly confine or ham- tinuous movement legibility, and avoiding all 
per the movement of the pen. | of the pen. faddish extremes. 


COMPANY 


NEW YORK ~~ CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


First Book in English— Language Lessons for Grammar Grades— Grammar 
These books are successful books. They are based upon the best modern methods 
of teaching, and give unqualified satisfaction wherever used. Sample of either book for 25 
cents. Educators looking for the best will do well to examine. Correspondence solicited. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, ~ - - Boston, New York, Chicago 


| DUNTON AND KELLEYW’S INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH 


A Contrast JUKES=-EDWARDS By Dr. A. E. Winship 


A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The book, as 
Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill that ever passed any 
| State Legislature —an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility (Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). 


| Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 29-A Beacon St,, Boston 
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SMITH’S 
ARITHMETICS 


By DAVID EUGENE SMITH 
Professor of Mathematics in Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


Designed to fit the pupil for the business world i» 
which he is to live, Smith’s Arithmetics furnish sim- 
ple, rational, and practical problems dealing with 
the chief American industries. In their preservation 
of what was good in the old methods and in their 
harmony with modern pedagogical theories these 
books have been justly characterized as the best of 
the old and the best of the new. 


A Few Recent Adoptions in Massachusetts 


Fall River (For exclusive use) 
Haverhill (For exclusive use) 
Watertown (For exclusive use) 
Weymouth (For exclusive use) 
Westfield (For exclusive use) 


‘The Old and the New Arithmetic,” a suggestive 
monograph by Professor Smith, will be sent, post- 
paid, to any address on request. 


‘April 1906 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 —_— Ave., NEW YORK 


= Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


29 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Text-Books of Art Education 


BOOK SEVEN 


of this Series is now ready for delivery. Sample copies will be 
mailed, postpaid, for 55 cents 

For the convenience of the New England teachers, we are pleased 
to announce that a complete line of our publications are on sale at 
the store of J. L. Hammett & Company, Boston, Mass. 


THE PRANG SUMMER SCHOOL 


for Drawing will be conducted for three weeks, beginning July 
Twenty-third, 1906. Announcements and detailed information 
will be sent upon request. 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 


THE SILVER SERIES 
OF LANGUAGE BOOKS 


THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
With Suggestions for Composition Work 


By ALBERT LEROY BARTLETT, A.M., and 
Howakv LEE McCBAIN, A.M. 


A few of its valuable features : 

The method is thoroughly and consistently inductive. 

The sentence is made the unit for the beginning of study. 

Iilustrative Material is chosen for its appropriateness and 
literary quality. 

The presentation is orderly and logical, the divisions depend- 
ing upon the definite relations of subjects. 

Suggestions for composition work are practical and helpful. 

Exercises for both analytic and constructive work are given. 

Technical grammar is correlated with language work. 

The pupil is shown from the first the relation of grammar 
as a study to his every-day use of it. 


JUST READY, 60 cents __ 


FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH 


By ALBERT LEROY BARTLETT, A.M. 

An interesting first book, providing attractive language 
work for primary grades, and laying a firm foundation for a 
later, more scientific study of grammar. Profusely illustrated, 
with flower pictures in color. 


__._._. REVISED EDITION, 38 cents 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PRUVE that Daus’ 
is the best and simplest aoe ce for 
making 100 cop 4 from pen- 
written and 50 cop ies from ‘ype 

ip 


= original, we will s 
lete duplicator, cap sise 
wit out deposite, on ten (10) 
days’ trial. 
Price $7.50 less t 
discount af 
THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUP ICATOR co. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 


A NEW SCHOOL PENCIL 


— 
ALAY <@ EBERHARD FABER ¥ 280 - NO2<AB 


No. 380 ‘“*‘ MALAY " ROUND SHAPE, YELLOW POLISH 
Contains an Extra Fine, High Grade Lead, Especially Adapted 
For Drawing 
Samples to Teachers upon request 


EBERHARD FABER_~ - - New York 


A NEW BINDER 
FOR THE 
Journal of Education 
Price, « « « 50 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon St., BOSTON 
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THE SCHOOL OF YESTERDAY AND TO-MORROW. 


BY W. W. STETSON, LL. D., 
State Superintendent of Maine. 


The school of yesterday was an institution which 
made possible such training of boys and girls that 
they became men and women fitted to run the 
world and manage the uinverse. It was primitive 
in its physical appointments, “variegated” in its 
course of study, vigorous in its student body, and 
influential in its teaching force. Its playground 
was too often the public highway and its sanitary 
equipment was usually limited to ample facilities 
for ventilation. It was devoid of every form of 
decoration, even its desks could not be counted 
artistic, although they were hand carved. 

Instruction was given in sundry subjects and a 
branch from the orchard. It was a neighborhood 
university in which language was mastered, the 
mysteries of science were investigated, the terrors 
of the law made known, habits of research incul- 
cated, and the power of independent thinking and 
deciding developed. Work was counted a privi- 
lege, and tasks were accepted as fortunate oppor- 
tunities. While the ends aimed at were not 
always the country’s, yet it vindicated the merits 
of the much-exploited Batavia system. It has 
demonstrated that the child learns many things 
more thoroughly when left to himself and allowed 
to stumble through the twilight of ignorance into 
the daylight of mastery. It also saw the necessity 
of individual help suited to the needs of the indi- 
vidual child. 

It earned the halo belonging to an agency which 
gives life and gives it abundantly. It rejoiced in 
boys and girls of abounding physical vigor, of am- 
bitious and virile mental fibre, and of sensitive 
moral quality. Its pupils were filled with the long- 
ing and possessed of that power which made it 
easy for them to hew a pathway through a forest of 
difficulties into a clearing of opportunities, and in 
the new fields opened by their exertions perform 
the work necessary to the building of a nation. Its 
teachers were men and women: who were in 
earnest,—and hence profoundly concerned for the 
welfare of those placed under their care. They 
were fearless and self-sacrificing. They gave not 
only their time, but themselves to directing, in- 
spiring, helping the boys and girls. The old-time 
school had its weaknesses, but these have passed 
from our remembrance. It had its virtues, and 
these are cherished as the fountains from which 
have flowed the best effort, thought, and feeling 
of to-day. 

The school of to-morrow is to be the centre 
around which the best interests of the community 
will cluster. Its grounds will be ample and attrac- 
tive. They will furnish facilities for illustrating the 
daily activities of the community in which the 


school is located, and provide opportunities for 
sports and social functions. The building will be 
simple and inexpensive in its construction, and a 
means of culture, because of its architectural cor- 
rectness. The schoolrooms will meet all the re- 
quirements necessary for the highest mental anJ 
artistic training of boys and girls. The rooms will 
be provided with sittings of such pattern that they 
may be easily put aside, thus rendering the building 
fit for social and literary assemblies. 

The school, in all its details, will be -so admin’s- 
tered that it will contribute to the training of the 
entire community in those lines which fit peopte to 
live together with pleasure and profit. It will make 
such studies and investigations, of the industries 
most followed in the community in which it is es- 
tablished, as will interest the children in the tasks 
of their parents and fit them to be skilful workers 
in local industries. It will make possible a familiar 
acquaintance with all forms of life found in the 
region of the school, and will give the uplift 
incident to an appreciation of nature. It will also 
furnish opportunities for a study of the composition 
of the soil and the products growr 1° art 
word, without using the terms, the eh‘la « 
come familiar with that sociology which will m-‘e 
him a useful and companionable citizen; with the 
system of mechanics best fitted to acquaint him 
with the science underlying the work to which he 
must give the most of his time ; develop that friend- 
ship for biology that will give him a sympathy 
with the life found in plants and animals, and ac- 
quire that knowledge of chemistry which will help 
him to understand the relation of the elements 
composing his body and affecting his life. His 
work in language, mathematics, science, history, 
and art will be so conducted that they will con- 
tribute to his acquiring such a knowledge of these 
four corner-stones of modern civilization that he 
will be master of the situation in which he is 
placed, and not a victim of his surroundings. 

The school of to-morrow will be characterized by 
all the conditions which obtain in the best home. 
Quietness of conduct and faithfulness in work will 
be its crowning virtues. The boys and girls will 
be human boys and girls, but will also be humane 
boys and girls. They will respond to the influence 
of a personality which is devoted to their better- 
ment. 

The teacher will be less in evidence than her 
predecessor. She will know the subjects taught, 
but she will have less confidence in the instruction 
given, the method used, and the recitations con- 
ducted. She will rely more upon her personal asso- 
ciations with the child and her suggestions to him, 
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and she will let him work out his own salvation. 
She will encourage the growth of the individual in 
the student. She will be concerned for the plodder 
and the wayward, the genius and the unbalanced, 
and she will do or refrain from doing as the in- 
sight born of sympathy dictates. She will realize 
that she may serve best when she stands and waits. 
She will know that it is the child who needs atten- 
tion, and not the school that suffers from lack of 
administration. 

Such a school will be the pride of the com- 
munity; it will also be its focus. Social life will 
find its most common expression on its grounds 
and in its rooms. Ample opportunities will be 
given for studying and being taught by works of 
art. It will also be the place for research, investi- 
gation, reading, deciding issues, and the solving of 
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those problems which affect the community and 
determine the extent and quality of its life. 

It will be one in the trinity which makes up the 
sum and substance of the neighborhood of which 
it is acentre. It will be in sympathy with the home 
and in harmony with the church, and these, work- 
ing together, will give us boys and girls observant 
of conventional forms, responsive to moral appeals, 
eager for intellectual training, ready for productive 
labor, and fit for American citizenship. 

The school of yesterday did its work well enough 
to render possible the school of to-day. The 
school of to-morrow will retain all of the past that 
is worth preserving. All of the present that is 
worthy will add its contribution, and the school of 
to-morrow will stand pre-eminent for usefulness. 


THE MAN OF CHEER. 


Some unknown philosopher says: We love the man with the roses on his tongue, the man who 
sees the boy’s dirty face, but mentions his bright eyes; who notices your shabby coat, but praises 
your studious habits; the man who sees all the faults, but whose tongue is quick to praise and slow 
to blame. We like to meet a man whose smile will light up dreariness, whose voice is full of music 
of the birds; whose handshake is an inspiration and his “God bless you” a benediction. He makes 
us forget our troubles as the raven’s dismal croak is forgotten when the woodthrush sings. God 


bless the man of cheer. 


WHAT THE SOUTH IS DOING FOR EDUCATION 
AND WHAT EDUCATION IS DOING FOR 
THE SOUTH.* 


BY DR. W. T. HARRIS, 
U. 8. Commissioner of Education. 

In the past twenty years the South has increased 
fifty-four per cent. in population, but its school at- 
tendance has increased 130 per cent., that is to say, 
more than twice as fast as the population. This 
means that there is a larger proportion of the popu- 
lation kept in school during the year; while in 1874 
an average of fourteen and one-half out of every 
hundred were enrolled in school, ten years later 
(1884) the average had risen to eighteen and three- 
fourths per hundred, and in 1894, or twenty years 
later, the number enrolled is twenty-two in the 
hundred. Of all the people of the South, white 
and black, one in five is in attendance on school 
for some portion of the year. This is a large pro- 
portion of the people to be in school. Even in 
Saxony, which excels all countries of Europe in its 
school enrollment, the per centum in school is 
only twenty. 

Even after making allowance for the fact that 
the South has a larger proportion of children in its 
population than any other section of the nation, 
this remains a wonderful showing for the wisdom 
and self-sacrifice of the Southern people. They 
are, indeed, building a “New South,” and its 
cornerstone is the school. 

This appears in a stronger light if we take into 
consideration other statistics. In the twenty years 
from 1874 to 1894 the value of school prope ty in- 
creased from sixteen millions to fifty-one millions 
of dollars—an addition of forty millions, or two 
millions a year. It built better school buildings 


*Read at the National Congress of Education, Atlanta, Ga. 


and adopted modern improvements to such an ex- 
tent that while in 1874 the average value of a 
schoolhouse in the South was only $373, in 1894 
the value had risen to $643. 

In the twenty years the average wages of the 
teacher have increased nearly 16 per cent. 

Higher education has also a good record. It did 
not have so far to climb as the elementary schools 
for all classes of people. But while in 1874 the 
number of college students for the South num- 
bered 10,103, in 1894 the number is 25,304, or two 
and one-half times as many. 

Turning to the important subject of race educa- 
tion, we find that the statistics are still more to the 
credit of Southern statesmanship. 

In 1876, the South had an enrollment in its 
schools of 571,506 colored children, and 1,827,139 
white children. This was a good start for that 
time, more than half a million colored children 
were in actual attendance on school for some por- 
tion of a year. But in 1894—eighteen years later 
—the white pupils had increased to 3,835,593, while 
the colored pupils had increased to 1,424,995. The 
increase of white pupils for the eighteen years was 
109 per cent., while that of the colored was 150 per 
cent. Twenty-three out of every one hundred. 
white inhabitants are enrolled in school, and nine- 
teen out of every one hundred of the colored in- 
habitants. 

It is true that with this fine showing as to num- 


bers, the length of the school term is not yet up. 


to the average. The average number of days in 
which schools are taught is, for the whole nation, 
139 days, while the average number of days for 
the South Atlantic division of states is only 106, 
and for the South Central division only ninety- 
three days. But the South had increased its school 
term twelve days. With the growth of cities and 
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large villages, the length of the annual school ses- 
sion will increase, until it is quite as long as that 
of the North Atlantic states, or that of France and 
Germany. The city schools keep their doors open 
about 200 days. In the agricultural districts there 
is a winter session of seventy to ninety days, and 
in many cases a shorter summer session. 

In the rural districts of New England the school 
term was only seventy-five days as a usual thing, 
until the growth of large villages and cities with 
their ten-month schools finally created a public 
sentiment, which now insists on long terms for all 
districts. 

The best device yet discovered to help the 
schools in sparsely settled districts is the payment 
of cost of transportation by the school committee, 
and the consolidation of districts. The children 
from outlying districts are brought to the town 
centre, where a large, well-graded school is kept 
up for 200 days of the year. The cost of trans- 
portation for the pupils living more than a mile 
away is not so great an item as the cost of furnish- 
ing teachers and school buildings for half a dozen 
pupils each. 

In the small rural school no classification can be 
attempted, and for the most part the pupils never 
get beyond the rudiments of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. With good classification the city 
teacher can teach from forty to sixty pupils well. 
In the ungraded school not even sixteen to thirty 
pupils can be well taught. 

This item explains how it is that in the South, 
with a great increase of expenditures, and with a 
much longer school session, the average cost per 
pupil is not materially increased. Twenty years 
ago it was $8.40; last year it was only $8.62. But 
the pupil receives now better accommodations, 
better instruction, and a longer school session, 
than then, and the newly-established training 
schools are sending in to the work thousands of 
professionally trained teachers. 

The South has done all these things for educa- 
tion. But what has education done for the South? 
It has increased the productive power of the indi- 
vidual by nearly fifty per cent. It has pro- 
duced a laboring class that can use machinery to 
assist the strength of bone and muscle. It has 
made possible the great change of vocations from 
the production of mere raw materials to the pro- 
duction of the finished product. This is a change 
going on in all civilized countries. The machine 
is coming in at one end, and the mere drudge is 
going out at the other. The uneducated, unskilled 
man is not needed, for his hands and muscles can- 
not compete with the machine. But he is needed 
in the work of directing the machine. He is there- 
fore called upon to step up from the occupation of 
the mere drudge, to the occupation of the over- 
seer of the machine. The change from hand work 
to brain work is a necessity. But this cannot go 
on without schools that fit the pupils out with 
alert and versatile intelligence. 

Even in the fertile fields of the South, unskilled 
labor does not bring good wages. The skilled 
laborer in the city, using tools and directing 
machinery, earns and receives an average of double 
the wages that the farm hand gets. 
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But machinery is going out from the city to the 
farm, and the farm too needs fewer laborers, and ~ 
can furnish more productions. The surplus 
farmers must go into mechanical industries, into 
transportation and commerce. Fewer and fewer 
people are needed for the ptoduction of the raw 
materials of food, clothing, and shelter all the 
world over, thanks to mechanic inventions which 
are pushing the mere illiterate drudge out of his 
vocation. He must climb up or else starve in his. 
attempt to compete with the machine. 

Here is the wisdom that founds a school system, 
It makes possible a change of vocations among ‘its. 
people. It puts alertness and versatility in place 
of mere brute strength and persistency. More than 
this, the school puts aspiration and ambition into. 
its pupils. It lifts the veil of distance in time and 
place, and shows them the achievements of the 
race. “You, too, can achieve the like.” The 
school next proceeds to teach the sciences by | 
which the wonders of the world have been accom- 
plished ; mathematics, the tool of thought by which 
matter is moved, and forces are tamed into the ser- 
vice of man; history, and geography, and gram- 
mar, and literature, by which man comes to know. 
men, and gains the ability to combine with them 
in civilized effort. 

Hence arise cities over the South, ever grow:ng 
in size and number. For the city is the necessary 
resort of the surplus laborers no longer necded on 
the farm. We do not need so many people to get 
for us the raw materials of food, clothing, and 
shelter, but we need more and more people to 
turn these raw materials into articles of comfort 
and luxury. We need more and more people to. 
work at transportation and intercommunication. 
We need more persons in the work of giving cul- 
ture to the rest. The savage tribe, unaided by . 
machinery, can_afford only one man for the pro- 
duction of ornament—nearly all are needed for the. 
supply of food and clothing of the plainest sort. 
But the partly civilized tribe can afford ten persons 
for the production of ornament and luxury. The 
proportion increases rapidly as we ascend in the 
use of machinery, and the time is arrived now when. 
more than a hundred in a thousand are needed for 
the production of ornament and luxury. 

In transportation and intercommunication with 
railroads, telegraphs, postal systems, newspapers, 
books, libraries, schools, and churches—here the- 
line rises from mere transportation through inter- 
communication up to culture. In these employ- 
ments more and more will be needed. 

Instead of ninety-nine drudges producing raw- 
material and one person working to furnish and. 
diffuse directive intelligence, it will come to pass 
in the distant future that one man will, by the aid 
of machinery, furnish the raw material, another 
man’s labor will make the useful articles for food, 
clothing, and shelter, ten more will elaborate arti- 
cles of comfort and luxury, the rest, more than. 
eighty per cent. of the community, will take up. 
vocations having to do with protection and culture. 

The work of education is the direct work of 
helping individuals to help themselves. It does 
not go on as fast as it should, nor as far as it 


(Continued on page 411.) 
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AN APPROPRIATE FLORAL EMBLEM FOR TEE 
UNITED STATES. 


Copyright, 1905. 
BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


Mrs. Edward Foote Thompson of East Haven 
is one of the bright, earnest clubwomen of Con- 
necticut, and at a recent Federated Club conven- 
ttion Mrs. Thompson set forth her reasons for pro- 
posing the laurel as the national flower of America. 

So benighted was I that, until I heard of Mrs. 
Thompson's suggestion, I had labored under the 
impression that the golden-rod had been selected 
and accepted as our emblem. 

I am glad to know my mistake. 

The golden-rod is suggestive of decay. 

We never see it until the year has begun its de- 
cline. 

For a young country like America this would be 
an inappropriate emblem. 

Then the golden-rod, accord- 
ing to report, is unhygienic, and 
by many people considered un- 
safe to use in interior decora- 
tions, because of some un- 
healthy property it contains. 

It is probably only an idea, 
but we want no flower as our 
symbol which can be even so 
misunderstood. 

The golden-rod has no fra- 
grance. 

A flower without fragrance is 
like a woman without faith. 

However beautiful and bril- 
liant it is disappointing. It is 
incomplete. 

The laurel is exquisitely fra- 
grant. It is beautiful, whether 
in or out of blossom, it is sug- 
gestive of all the arts, and from 
time immemorial has been used 
as a symbol of success—a 
crown for the victor. 

Its significance in this one re- 
spect should make it the accepted emblem for our 
great and growing nation. 

The laurel, some species of it (so Mrs. Thomp- 
son has found by careful investigation), grows in 
all parts of the country. 

It was missing in California until the plant 
wizard, Burbank, introduced it there. Now, given 
the royal seal of his magic touch, it will no doubt 
become a more wonderful laurel than the world has 
heretofore seen. 

The laurel is as beautiful in midwinter as in mid- 
summer. 

It is ever-green and ever-lasting, and that is an- 
other significant quality for our national flower. 

Nothing could be better; nothing more attrac- 
tive; nothing more appropriate for us than the 
laurel were it to become the national flower. An 
industry in the cultivation of the beautiful plant 
would follow. 

Healthful and attractive employment would be 
afforded many people. 

When Washington made his triumphal ride from 
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Philadelphia to New York he passed through 
arches wreathed with laurel. 

Let all the women’s clubs agitate the idea until 
it is accepted. 

The power of the women’s club in America once 
focused on any idea would carry it through with 
the force of an electric current. , 

Never was there an era when women possessed 
such influence as to-day. 

They do not half realize it, or half use it. 

Let them make a test of it now, and prove their 


ability to decide a long-unsettled question —New 
York American. 


a 


MUNICIPAL SCHOOL ‘GARDENS, PHILADELPHIA. 
BY HELEN C. BENNETT, 
Supervisor of School Gardens, Philadelphia. 
The first public school gardens in Philadelphia 
were organized May 12, 1904, by the board of pub- 
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lic education. A special appropriation of $3,500 for 
their maintenance was granted by city councils im- 
mediately previous to their opening. This appro- 
priation was granted in response to an appeal made 
by the Public Education Association of Philadel- 
phia for sufficient money to conduct two model 
gardens. 

The locations of the two gardens could not, if 
chosen for the purpose of experiment, have pre- 
sented a greater contrast. The first garden, located 
at Wececacoe square, on Catherine below Fifth 
street, a bare lot awaiting improvement as a city 
square, was in the heart of a crowded foreign quar- 
ter, and the only open space for blocks; the second, 
on private property, at 56th street and Lansdowne 
avenue, was in a semi-suburban neighborhood, of 
middle class Americans, surrounded by trees and 
open ground. Each garden was one-half acre, 
divided into 250 plots of four by twelve feet. 

In spite of the contrast in surroundings, the two 
gardens had an almost equal success. The children 
at Weccacoe square, having no other interest, 
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hung around the garden more frequently outside 
of working hours than those at West Philadelphia, 
but the interest and care taken in the garden work 
was the same at both. 

The success of the first season insured an appro- 
priation of the same amount for a second season, 
and the work was recommenced April 15, 1905, on 


ONE WEEK LATER — PLANTING. 


a somewhat larger scale. The garden at Weccacoe 
square was abandoned, and a new site, one acre in 
extent, selected at Fifth and Porter streets, directly 
opposite a public school of twelve hundred pupils. 
This garden was called the Vare garden. 

Early in April the grammar schools nearest the 
selected sites were visited by the garden supervisor, 
who spoke personally to every grammar grade, out- 
lining the work of the summer, and asking the chil- 
dren desiring plots to apply by 
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two weeks, and during that time the garden was 
laid out in plots and paths by the children, those 
not chosen to work considerately staying outside 
until they were called to help. Even the girls, at 
their own request, assisted in digging paths. At 
Lansdowne avenue the garden began its second 
season with a host of experienced garden workers, 
so impatient to begin work that 
they helped the carpenters 
place the posts and fence rails, 
and removed sod and turf with 
a will, each day demanding, 
“When do you think we can get 
our seed in?” 

When the gardens were 
ready to receive the seed, tags, 
each bearing the name of a 
child arid the day of planting, 
were sent to the schools. Plant- 
ing class usually numbered 
twenty-five, but when all seeds 
were in, the 252 pupils in each 
garden were divided into four 
sections of sixty-three each, 
and the hours arranged as fol- 
lows 

Section I., Boys—Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, 3.30 
to 4.30. 

Section II., Girls—Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, 4.30 
to 5.30. 

Section III., Boys—Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
3.30 to 4.30; Saturdays at 9 to 10.30. 

Section IV., Girlsk—Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
4.30 to 5.30; Saturdays, 10.30 to 12. 

Saturday afternoon, 2 to 5.30, was devoted to 
odd work, the painting of the tool house, the care 
of general plots, etc. It seemed impossible at first 
to maintain positive hours for classes in a volun- 
teer work of this sort, but by patient persistence in 


postal. There were two hun- 
dred and fifty plots at each 
garden. For these five hundred 
and thirty-one children—three 
hundred and one boys and two 
hundred and thirty girls—ap- 
plied at the Lansdowne garden; 
five hundred and fifteen chil- 
dren—two hundred and sixty- 
five boys and two hundred and 
sixty girls—applied at the Vare 
garden. 
SPRING WORK. 


Before applications were 
registered and plots laid out, 
the children were invited to 
help prepare the ground. At 
Fifth and Porter streets, where 
the garden was a novelty, the 
entire school accepted the in- 
vitation, and the first day over 
1,000 children assisted in clear- 


ing the ground of rubbish. 
There was no fence for almost 


LITTLE MOTHERS. 
Girls need not stay at home to mind the children. 
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refusing admission at any but class hours, the chil- 
dren learned to adjust themselves to conditions. 
Any child not attending his own class was marked 
absent on roll, even though he came afterward to 
do his work. With such rules the percentage of at- 
tendance during the season has been little short of 
marvelous. 

Planting was begun May 2. Each plot, eight by 
twelve feet, had in it six rows of vegetables. 
Vegetables too large for individual plots were 
planted in a four-foot border at the sides and rear 
of the garden. The front border and a central plot 
were planted with flowers. 

During the season twenty-one different vege- 
tables, six grains, five herbs, and twenty-seven 
varieties of flowers were grown. The list includes 
the following :— 

Vegetables.—Beans - (lima, string, and butter), 
beets, cabbage, carrots, cantaloupe, cauliflower, 
celery, cucumber, endive, kale, lettuce, onions, 
parsnips, parsley, peas, peppers, potatoes, radishes, 
salsify, squash, tomatoes, turnips. 

Flowers.—Ageratum, alyssum, asters, cannas, 
California poppy, calendula, coleus, cosmos, cox- 
comb, candytuft, dianthus, four o’clock, hibiscus, 
geraniums, larkspur, lobelia, marigolds, morning 
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glory, nasturtiums, nigella, phlox, spiders’ web, 
scarlet runner, zinnias. 

Grains, etc—Barley, buckwheat, corn, oats, rye, 
wheat. 

Herbs.—Caraway, dill, lavender, savory, thyme. 

Spring days were very busy ones. Planting, 
hoeing, thinning out, weeding, and transplanting 
were taught. Simple rules were given the chil- 
dren 

“Plant large, strong seeds deep; small, weak 
seeds near the surface.” 

“Hoe four inches deep.” 

“Thin beets, radishes, etc., far enough apart to 
let the root grow full size,—radish one inch, beets 
four inches, etc.” 

“Transplant lettuce on a cloudy day or in the 
late afternoon. Press roots firmly and water well.” 

The first crop, maturing June 1 to 31, was very 
large—the most successful in the writer’s four 
years’ experience. The appearance of maggots in 
our young onions and green lice on our lettuce 
made necessary the application of two insecticides, 
carbolic acid emulsion for the former, and tobacco 
dust for the latter. The children having onions in 
their plots learned the life history of the maggot. 


SALARIES, TENURE, AND PENSIONS. 


A RETIREMENT FUND FOR TEACHERS.— (XVI ) 


[Boston Transcript.] 
“AGE PENSIONS A SUCCESS.” 


Washington, March 24.—The subject of super- 
annuation of employees in the civil service of the 
government is now receiving a large amount of at- 
tention. 

All the great nations except the United States 
have provided for retirement of employees under 
various conditions, with pay, as shown by sub- 
joined tables. The officers of the Grand Trunk 
railway of Canada say in part as to the effects of a 
retirement scheme put in operation by that com- 
pany thirty-two years ago:— 

“It has been stated that the existence of a pen- 
sion acts as a detriment to efficient service owing 
to the tendency on the part of an employee ‘ap- 
proaching the retirement age to become lax in the 
performance of duty, in consequence of the knowl- 
edge that he will soon be able to leave the service 
and draw a pension. The experience of this com- 
pany has demonstrated that such reasoning is en- 
tirely fallacious. Every company and corporation 
having a retirement pension system in operation 
regards it as a good business investment without 
considering the humanitarian principle involved. 
Many say that the plan results in creating among 
the employees a feeling of permanency in their em- 
ployment, enlarges their interest in their employers’ 
affairs, and induces them to remain in and devote 
their best efforts and attention to their employers’ 
service. France has had a system in operation for 
over fifty years, and has granted pensions far be- 
yond anything of the kind ever proposed in this 
country, contributing large sums annually out of 


the public funds to sustain the system, which in- 
cludes the consular and diplomatic service.” 

The following table gives a synopsis of systems 
established and in operation :— 

O—Means three-fourths of average salary. 

P—One-third of deceased husband’s pension and 
one month’s salary. 

©—On married employees for benefit of widows 
and minor children. 

R—Fifteen-sixtieths of last active salary and one- 
sixtieth for each year’s service. 

S—Service. 

D—Disability. 

A—9,500,000 in 1900. (a) one-sixtieth of aver- 
age salary in sedentary branches; (b) one-half of 
average salary, plus one-fiftieth, for each year’s ser- 
vice over twenty-five; (d) determined by rank of 
husband—from $1,200 to $160; (e) if able to work 
after thirty-five years’ service, gets both salary and 
pension ; (g) full pay after thirty years’ service; (k) 
1 per cent. for each year of service on average 
monthly pay; (1) for each year’s service. 

Among the corporations paying the entire cost 
of pensions are the following :— 

Canadian Pacific railroad. 

Pennsylvania railroad. 

Pennsylvania railroad lines west of Pittsburg. 

*New York Central & Hudson River railroad. 

*Boston & Albany railroad. 

Baltimore & Ohio railroad. 

Illinois Central railroad. 

Boston & Maine railroad. 

Southern Pacific railroad. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western railroad. 

Philadelphia & Reading railroad. 

Midvale Steel Company. 
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*Cumberland Valley railroad. 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass railroad. 
*Champlain Transportation Company. 
Metropolitan Street railroad. 

Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company. 
Boston Elevated railroad. 

Fourth Street National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Southwark National bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
*First National Bank, Pittsburg, Pa. 
*Southwark National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Bank of New York National Banking Associa- 


‘tion. 


*Merchants National Bank, Baltimore, Md. 
Old Dominion Steamship Company. 
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In corporations preceded by mark ““*”! retire- 
ments in each case are treated upon merits. Asa 
general rule, retirements are compulsory at the age 
of seventy, while voluntary retirements are per- 
mitted from ages fifty-five to seventy. 

The Brownlow bill, lately introduced in Con- 
gress, provides for retirement of employees in the 
classified service at various ages under certain con- 
ditions, with a pension after retirement equal to 
50 per cent. of the average salary paid them while 
in active service. The bill provides a method for 
creating a sufficient fund for the payment of pen- 
sions by assessments on salaries, promotions, and 
original appointments. 
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DAFFODIL TIME. 


Oh, it’s daffodil time! You can hear from the hills 
The lyrical lilt of the winter free rills; 

You can catch, if you will, a faint flushing of fire 

“On the maple bough buds and the tips of the briar; 
And the meads are released from the thrall of the rime, 
For it’s daffodil time, oh, it’s daffodil time! 


Oh, it’s daffodil time! And the tender hues blend 

In the skies like the love-lighted eyes of a friend; 

And the voice of the wind, as it whispers, beguiles, 

Bearing hints of the joy of the opulent isles; 

And sown with content is the path that we climb, 

For it’s daffodil time, oh, it’s daffodil time! 
—Clinton Scollard. 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF CHILDREN.—(II.) 
BY FELIX ADLER. 


{From lectures given before the Society for Ethical 
Culture of New York.] 


The second rule is that in correcting a child we 
should be careful to distinguish between the child 
and its fault; we should not allow the shadow of 
the fault to darken the whole nature of the child. 
We should treat the fault as something accidental 
which can be removed. Vulgar persons, when a 
child has told a falsehood, say: “You liar.” They 
identify the child with the fault of lying, and 
thereby imply that this vice is engrained in its 
nature. They do not say or imply: “You have told 
a falsehood, but you will surely not do so again; 
hereafter you will tell the truth”; they say: “You 
are a liar; i. e., lying has become part and parcel of 
your nature.” In the same way when a child has 
proved itself incapable of mastering a certain task, 
the thoughtless parent or teacher may exclaim im- 
patiently: “You are a dunce,” that is to say, “You 
are a hopeless case; nothing but stupidity is to be 


_ expected of you.” All opprobrious epithets of this 


sort are to be most scrupulously avoided. Even to 
the worst offender one should say, “You have acted 
thus in one case, perhaps in many cases, but you 
can act otherwise; the evil has not eaten into the 
core of your nature There is still a sound part in 
you ; there is good at the bottom of your soul, and 
if you will only assert your better nature you can 
do well.” We are bound to show confidence in the 
transgressor. Our confidence may be disap- 
pointed a hundred times, but it must never be 
wholly destroyed, for it is the crutch on which the 
weak lean in their feeble efforts to walk. Now, 
such language as: “You are a dunce, you are a 
liar,” is, to be sure, used only by the vulgar; but 
many parents who would not use such words imply 
as much by their attitude toward their child; they 
indicate by their manner: “Well, nothing good is to 
be expected of you.” This attitude of the parents 
is born of selfishness; the child has disappointed 
their expectations, and the disappointment instead 
of making them more tender toward the child 
makes them impatient. But this is not the attitude 
of the physician whose business it is to cure evil. 
We must give the child to understand that we still 
have hope of its amendment; the slightest improve- 
ment should be welcomed with an expression of 
satisfaction. We should never attach absolute 
blame to a child, never overwhelm it with a general 
condemnation. And in like manner we should 
never give absolute praise, never injure a child by 
unlimited approbation. The words, “excellent, 
perfect,” which are sometimes used in school re- 
ports, are inexcusable. I have seen the object of 
education thwarted in the case of particularly 
promising pupils by such unqualified admiration. 
No human being is perfect, and to tell a child that 
he is perfect is to encourage a superficial way of 
looking upon life, and to pamper his conceit. 
The right attitude is to say or to imply by our 
manner: “You have done well thus far; go on as 
you have begun and try hereafter to do still bet- 
ter.” Such words as these fall like sunshine into 
the soul, warming and fructifying every good 
seed. On the other hand, to tell a child that he is 
perfect induces him to relax his effort, for having 
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reached the summit he may be excused from 
further exertion. We should correct faults in 
such a way as to imply that not everything is lost. 
And we should praise merit in such a way as to 
imply that not everything is yet achieved, that, on 
the contrary, the goal is still far, far in the distance. 
Everything, as I have said, depends upon the atti- 
tude of the parent or instructor. Those who 
possess educational tact, a very rare and precious 
quality, adopt the right attitude by a sort of in- 
stinct. But those who do not possess it naturally 
can acquire it, at least, to a certain degree, by re- 
flecting upon the underlying principles of punish- 
ment. 


@-0-@ 


THE CREATIVE AND CONSTRUCTIVE INSTINCTS 
AND ACTIVITIES OF CHILDREN. 


1. To what extent have they real existence? 
What spontaneous acts and movements are signs 
of such instincts and activities? 

2. What relation have they to the movement of 
civilization? 

3. Is systematic cultivation desirable or pos- 
sible? 

4. To what extent is skilled direction necessary? 

5. What can the public schools do to develop 
these instincts? 

6. What can be done in the ordinary school- 
room, without great expense for appliances and 
material? 

%. In the determination of what should be 
done, shall aesthetic or practical ends predominate? 
What should be the controlling motive on the part 
of the pupil in constructive and creative work? 

8. Should the purpose of work be the expres- 
sion of the individuality of the child, or the produc- 
tion of a certain material result; i. e., should the 
nature of the child determine the product? 

9. Are these instincts and activities developed 
or destroyed by requiring the child to work along 
prescribed lines to a prescribed end, the plan and 
end of work being imposed by the teacher? 

10. What constitutes fertilizing suggestion— 
suggestion that shall not be a check to activity, a 
blight on creative instincts? 

11. What is the scope and limits of suggestion? 

12. To what extent should the stage of physical 
development determine the character of educative 
work? 

13. What kinds of work are most suitable to 
arouse creative interest? 

14. To what extent may the creative and con- 
structive instincts and activities be developed in 
literary construction? 

15. What must be the nature of the literary ex- 
ercises which shall stimulate and not repress these 
instincts and activities? 

16. What relation has the manual to the higher 
forms of creative activity? 

17. What are their relative values? 

18. If 5,000 teachers and principals take coun- 
sel together as to the best means of stimulating 
and advancing the creative and constructive in- 
stincts and activities of the children, i. e., of giving 
free scope to the development of the child into the 
creator, what would be the result?—Central Schoot 
Council, Chicago. 
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TALKS TO TEACHERS.—(II1.) 


BY M. F. ANDREW, 
Principal 25th District, Cincinnati. 


DISCIPLINE AND PUNISHMENT. 


In these day of modern methods, when all 
phases of education are receiving so much atten- 
tion, the matter of discipline or the right ordering” 
of behavior is worthy of consideration. 

The entire work of the school is based upon the 
idea of discipline. Schools are not maintained at 
public expense for the purpose of turning out me- 
chanics, tradesmen, or professional men and 
women, but for the purpose of disciplining mind 
and body in order that they may go out into the 
world fitted to do the work required of them. 

These facts should be thoroughly understood 
by parents and guardians, and should be im- 
pressed upon children through the entire school 
course. No school can do its best work unless 
orderly conduct is maintained and law respected. 
But discipline must be of such a nature that the 
child will be touched and impressed with its great 
importance. It should be the chief thought of the 
teacher at all times to put herself in touch and 
harmony with the child, or rather the child with 
her, and that there will be the clearest and best of 
understanding between them. The successful 
teacher disciplines and does not know it, and the 
children do not know that any particular influence 
is being brought to bear upon them; and this is as 
it should be. So in best disciplined homes there 
is no outward appearance of effort to manage. 

In former times the teacher with muscles and 
fighting proclivities was selected because it was 
thought he could discipline. Now it is known 
that he only awed his pupils into submission. 
How hard it is to get some people and even some 
teachers to understand that a new era has dawned. 
Frequently we hear the praises of those who, in 
the past generation, wielded the birch and rule in 
such a way that the youth was said_ to be discip- 
lined. Often we meet people who still maintain 
the thought that the “old way” was the only way. 

Yet, how strange it seems when we read of the 
men who have done most for schools and educa- 
tion, not only in this country, but in the old world, 

to find that they stood for humane treatment of the 
child. 

Pestalozzi, Froebel, Page, Mann, Philbrick, 
Parker, and a score of others who have become 
prominent in the educational world wrote and 
talked for a different discipline from that usually 
practiced. Dr. Harris has said: “In the act of 
punishment the teacher abandons the legitimate 
province of education, which seeks to make the 
pupil rational or obedicnt to what is reasonable, 
as a habit and from his own free will. The pupil 
is punished in order that he may be made to con- 
form to the rational by the application of con- 
straint. Another will is substituted for the pupil's 
and good behavior is produced, but not by the pu- 
pil’s free act.” The same high authority has said: 
“It is essential that the air and manner of the 
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teacher who punishes should be that of one who 
acts from a sense of painful duty and not from 
any delight in being the cause of suffering. No 
personal likes and dislikes, but the rational neces- 
sity which is over teacher and pupil alike, causes 
the infliction of pain on the pupil.” 
Every cause has its effect, and from the begin- 
ning of time the wrong-doer has in some way had 
to pay the penalty. Morally and ethically the 
same law holds. No one can disobey a law of 
nature without in some way paying for it. The 
child who wilfully disobeys the law of the just, well- 
balanced, capable teacher will and should pay the 
cost. 
To begin with, such teachers will be careful to 
make just demands upon the pupils, and failure to 
comply with these demands implies that some 
punishment is expected. But it should not be in- 
flicted hastily nor without due consideration of the 
offense from all sides. Many of the misdemeanors 
of children come as thoughtless acts, and a gentle 
reprimand, mixed with caution and common- 
sense, does more toward rectifying such acts than 
does a long, testy harangue interspersed with 
threats. Punishments postponed for a few 
hours are usually the most effective, and it is 
somewhat doubtful then whether it is the punish- 
ment or the suspense that has the best effect on 
the child. Punishments inflicted in anger never 
accomplish the desired end and often do nothing 
for the child unless it is to incite him to more 
mischief. Few forms of punishment have less 
justification than the giving of demerit marks for 
wrong conduct. Few pupils care for them and the 
chances are that the whole effect of the system is 
harmful. The pupils to whom it is applied are at 
the transition period and should be trusted more 
nearly as men and women than as mere boys and 
girls. They are old enough to reason and should 
be and may be reached in a more rational way. In 
no other department of school administration is 
there so great a need to study the question of disci- 
pline and punishment. The question is of quite as 
much importance as the teaching of the branches. 
Many practices of teachers are detrimental to 
children’s doing. Giving marks, writing pages, 
standing on the floor, keeping after school, writ- 
ing names on the board, holding children up to 
ridicule, using sarcasm, pulling ears, and scores 
of other like methods of punishments (all of which 
may be found in schools of the present day, even) 
should not be tolerated. Scolding does but little, 
if any good. Striking children’s hands or heads 
with rulers or rattans is brutal. The use of the 
rod in any way is a doubtful practice. Of course, 
from our present understanding of the matter, 
many of the practices will continue for years to 
come, but that does not make them right, and, 
after all, right should and will prevail. 
Long years of precedents make it hard for 
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teachers to think in new lines and of new ways, 
but the sooner they begin to work along reasona- 
ble lines of discipline and punishments the sooner 
will we have a class of great and good teachers. 
The arithmetic, geography, grammar, and all other 
subjects may be of vast importance; but the de- 
velopment of a human soul into goodness and 
greatness is of much greater importance. For 
such work great teachers have been pleading for 
centuries. We are coming nearer to it and the 
next generation may hope to see a class of teachers 
who will in a measure solve the problem. 


GEESE, WILD AND TAME. 
BY CLARABEL GILMAN, BOSTON. 


Among the many signs of fair or bad weather 
that pass current in the country districts of New 
England none is better known or perhaps more re- 
liable than the migrations of the wild or Canada 
goose. In late October or November the loud 
honk sounding high in the air and calling our at- 
tention to the long V-shaped lines of great birds 
far above us is a signal that the ponds and streams 
to the northward are frozen over, and winter will 
soon be upon us. With an old gander as the leader 
flying at the point of the wedge, and sounding the 
honk, which is taken up all along the lines, they 
take their flight from British America to Mexico, 
some of them, it is true, finding homes for the sea- 
son at various points between Virginia and Texas; 
but by March or April they are ready for the north- 
ward journey once more, and this time their cries 
tell us of the approach of summer. 


COMPARISON OF GEESE WITH DUCKS. 


The larger size, longer neck, and longer legs of 
the goose are the first striking points of difference 
between the two birds. The body is also higher 
and less flattened, and the shorter bill, high and 
narrow at the base, is much more tapering at the 
tip. Geese are evidently intermediate between 
ducks and swans, having a shorter neck than 
swans, but the same fashion of stretching out the 
neck with a hiss and striking with the wings at an 
intruder. Though more at home on the land than 
ducks, and having rather a stately walk with no 
trace of the waddle about it, yet of the two, geese 
are really the more dependent upon the water. 
Ducks will thrive where they do not have access to 
running water, geese are at their best only where 
there are ponds or streams. While most of the 
ducks brought to market are raised in a few large 
establishments, geese are often kept on farms in 
small flocks. Though they require much more 
land to roam over than ducks, yet on the other 
hand land that is too low and springy to be of any 
use for cultivation can be utilized for geese, pro- 
vided they can also have a run over dry land in 
higher pastures. Ducks will also do well under 
the same conditions of land and water, but will 
thrive just as well without them if they have an 
abundance of water for drinking, while geese will 
not. Geese, moreover, cannot be so successfully 
raised in large flocks as ducks. 

FOOD AND TREATMENT. 


Little goslings, when wild, find their first food 
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in the grass of the pasture, and tame ones have 
not only the grass, but moistened corn meal be- 
sides. Sand or fine gravel for grit are also neces- 
sary, and a mash of cooked vegetables is good for 
them. Bran, middlings, and corn meal, mixed with 
cooked vegetables, are all recommended. As with 
ducks and chickens, so with geese, it has been 
found that they need some animal food, and animal 
meal mixed with moistened corn meal is used. 
Breeding geese, however, must have plenty of 
room to wander about, and should find most of 
their food in the pasture, where they can pick up 
insects, snails, and other forms of animal life, but 
if they cannot get enough of these, animal meal 


Fig.1. Canada Goose. Note long neck, tapering bill, white patch 
on the throat, and sharp line where the black of the neck gives place 
to the brownish gray below, also long, stout legs, and gracefully 
rounded body. 


may be fed to them. In fattening geese for the 
market, corn meal forms the larger part of their 
food, and it is customary to confine them rather 
closely during the process in order that they may 
not take too much exercise, and also to use great 
care not to disturb the flock. 

In some districts of Europe, especially near 
Strasburg, Germany, where the production of “pate 
de foie gras” has become an important industry, 
the confinement and cramming of the geese are 
carried to a point that is painful to think of. Each 
bird is confined in a separate stall so narrow that 
it cannot even turn around. From this box it is 
taken out twice a day, and thoroughly soaked 
Indian corn is forced down its throat. Plenty of 
pure water and fine gravel are also given them. By 
this treatment of the poof birds such an enormous 
growth of the liver is induced that a single liver 
sometimes weighs as much as three pounds. It is 
these swollen livers that are known as pate de foie 
gras, and considered such a delicacy that the 
feeders, who sell them not to consumers, but only 
to those who prepare them for the market, some- 
times receive a dollar and a half a pound for them. 

Geese are so hardy that for the greater part of the 
year they need only a shelter from the storms, and 
houses built for them may be ruder than for hens 
and ducks, but they must of course be larger in 
proportion to the number of fowls kept. | 


THE BEST VARIETIES. 
__ The best breeds raised in this country are the 
loulonse, the Embden, and the African goose, but 
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many. of those kept qn farms are of no particular 
breed, but the descendants of fowls imported by the 
early settlers. Toulouse geese are gray in color, 
and larger than the others, sometimes reaching the 
weight of sixty pounds, though the average is 
twenty pounds for the adult male and eighteen 
pounds for the adult female. They have square, 
heavy bodies with a pouch of loose skin behind that 
may even touch the ground. They are quiet, 
peaceable fowls, easily kept within bounds, and lay 
more eggs than the other varieties. The goslings 
are vigorous little greenish-yellow birds. The pure 
white Embden geese are good sitters and excel- 
lent mothers, and the goslings are a rich yellow in 
color when first hatched. The African goose has 
flesh of good flavor and finer fibre than the Tou- 
louse. 

Ordinarily a goose will lay from twelve to 
twenty eggs before sitting. If, however, they are 
removed from the nest, the fowl will often lay two 
or three clutches before she will.persist in sitting, 
so the first eggs are usually set under hens, and 
only the last given to their true mother to be 
hatched. Geese often live from thirty to fifty years, 
and some individuals are known to have been over 
one hundred years old. 


THE WILD GOOSE. 
With its black head, neck, and bill, and the con- 
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spicuous white “bib” around its throat the com- 
mon Canada goose is a marked bird. It is a brown- 
ish gray in color, paler on the breast, where the 
plumage has a velvety softness. Three feet or 
more in length, erect in carriage, and rather slow 
in its movements when undisturbed—though swift 
in flight—the bird presents a dignified appearance, 
whether on land or water. It is seen here in 
Massachusetts only on its migrations, but it breeds 
in the extreme north of the United States as well 
as in British America. The nest of sticks lined 
with soft down, placed sometimes on the open 
prairie, again on an old stump, or even in a tree, 
holds four or five large, buffy-white eggs. The 
sight and hearing of the wild goose are of the 
keenest, and when a flock alight to feed one or 
more ganders are always on the watch, so that it 
is impossible fora gunner to approach within 
range. Audubon says they will distinguish the 
breaking of a dry stick by a deer from the same ac- 
cident caused by man, and the faint, distant sound 
of an Indian’s paddle striking on the side of his 
canoe is instantly recognized as a danger signal, 
though they pay no attention to a much louder 
sound made by animals. | : 

The wild goose is easily tamed, and when crossed 
with the common domestic goose a fine hardy race 
of fowls is produced. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


CERTAIN DIFFICULTIES IN ELEMENTARY 
GRADING OF MUSIC. 


BY W. S. B. MATHEWS, CHICAGO. 


I have been interested in the remarks of Freder- 
ick H. Ripley concerning the better handling of 
music in the high schools. The idea,that this later 
handling of music ought to result in some kind of 
distinctively musical mastery or power is correct; 
but it is not true that this moment of developing 
a distinct degree of musical feeling should prop- 
erly be left until the high school course. Taking 
up again the problem I stated before, namely, that 
of making the school music minister in definite 
ways to the culture studies in music, which now go 
on more or less in the education of all children of 
the well to do, we come face to face with the two 
radical difficulties in the present state of things. 

The first of these is that no system of school 
music or book for teachers, so far as I have seen, 
undertakes to define the progressive order of men- 
tal musical concepts, showing which ones belong 
to the earliest efforts, which later, and so on, and 
how these definite musical concepts are to be 
awakened in the child and cleared up in his mind 
until they become a part of his intellectual furnish- 
ings. 

The second lack is a part of the same, in this, 
that all systems entirely lack any adequate ap- 
paratus of exact terminology for handling these 
elementary musical concepts, provided the train- 
ing were equal in awakening them. 

Both these difficulties depend in part upon the 
other circumstance in school music, that the expert 


music teacher has so very little time in each room, 
and so large a part of the music work has to be 
done by the grade teacher, often musical in very 
small degree if at all, that it is not easy to mark out 
a course of discipline which could be carried out in 
the schoolroom as it exists. 

Among the constructive elements of music 
which ought to be exactly mastered by grammar 
grade pupils are such as these: First of all to know 
thoroughly all scales which are taken up, in such 
way that the name of any required scale tone can 
be given by the student off-hand, when his stand- 
point for one is given. For instance, to answer 
such questions quickly as these: “If G be one, what 
is 7? If D is one, what is 4? If A is one, what is 
6;4? If C is one, what is 6?” etc. To be able to 
write every scale learned, with and without its 
signature ; and especially to be able to write upon 
the board a phrase of any melody assigned, in any 
key already studied—in other words, to transpose 
from one key to another. 

Within the past few years I have changed my 
ideas (or perhaps it might better be that my ideas 
have changed me) so that I do not attach so much 
importance to sol-fa practice as formerly. If I had 
my own way I would use only sol-fa notation in the 
first two primary grades, and perhaps in the third; 
because the sol-fa is a sufficient notation for all the 
music properly available in those grades, and it has 
the advantage of restricting attention to the exact 
things which the singer needs to know. I do not 
even undertake to maintain that better readers can 
be made by this mode than by early use of the 


(Continued on page 410.) 
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CARNEGIE IN EARNEST. 


Those who think that Mr. Carnegie was bun- 
coed out of $15,000 a year for simplifying spelling 
should read the appeal that he puts forth. Of 
course he does admit that he is in this simplicity 
business because teachers have assured him that 
children will be saved more than a year’s instruc- 
tion if spelling is simplified, and if he gave his 
$15,000 a year on that kind of information it shows 
him to be an easy mark, but that he is in earnest 
is apparent from the following interview :-— 

“From Chaucer’s time and before till now our 
language has been constantly changing and im- 
proving, not under any rule or system, but simply 
as occasion has required new words and new 
spellings. The great Oxford dictionary now under 
publication gives the history of each word, and 
shows that words creep into our language in the 
most haphazard manner. A new word expresses 
a new want or an old want better than the word in 
use did, and so forces itself into use. Nothing can 
bar it out, while the word invented with the strict- 
est regard to rule may apply in vajn. What is slang 
one year is correct English a few years later. Thus 
is our language enriched. It is a slow process, but 
a steady and sure one. All the struggles of pedants 
and purists are helpless against it. The organized 
effort I have agreed to finance is not revolutionary 
—far from it. Its action will be conservative. 
Word after word it will endeavor to improve the 
spelling and the language; slowly, of course, but 
hastening the pace if possible; that is all. The 
editors who are disposed to ridicule the effort 
themselves use words and especially spellings 
which their predecessors of a century ago would 
have denounced as degrading to literature. The 
editors of the next century will in turn marvel at 
the uncouth spelling of our present scribes. 

“Since our language has _ been constructed 
through unceasing change, literary men should 
welcome new words and new spellings with favor- 
ing eye, since it is by these alone that further im- 
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provement can come. Scholars denounced plow 
for plough, for instance, but plow has been ac- 
cepted. So with many words that will readily 
occur to readers. Our language is likely to pre- 
vail in the world, and we may hope it is to become 
finally the universal language, the most potent of 
all instruments for drawing the races together, in- 
suring peace and advancing civilization. The 
foreigner has the greatest difficulty in acquiring it 
because of its spelling. This is, at least, his chief 
obstacle, for its grammar is easy. Hundreds of 
scholarly men have agreed to use improved spell- 
ing for twelve words. These words are already 
well started in actual use. Other simplifications 
will be suggested. If meritorious they will be ac- 
cepted. Teachers have assured me that children 
would be saved more than a year’s instruction if 
our spelling were simplified. 

“Why the perverse ‘ough’ spellings should be 
continued one cannot understand. When we write 
‘tho’ it expresses exactly the same sense as 
‘though’ and expresses the sound better. This 
change is so obviously advantageous that I find 
many already using it in writing, and some of these 
are British authors. Indeed, ‘tho,’ with the super- 
fluous apostrophe, abounds in British authors 
from Addison down. We drop the apostrophe. 
That ‘tho’ will get into general use soon is certain. 
Our successors will smile at the ‘ough’ spellings as 
we do to-day at what we call the ‘queer’ spelling of 
Chaucer. In trying to hasten the use of simplified 
spelling and to improve our own language for the 
struggle for first place, which is even to-day upon 
us, we are engaged in a most useful work. If he be 
a benefactor who makes two blades of grass to 
grow where one grew before, he is no less a bene- 
factor who plants a shorter and simply spelt word 
where a longer and irregularly spelt word cum- 
bered the ground before. I hope that thoughtful 
people will give this important and conservative re- 
form due consideration, and resolve to use at least 
two or three simplified words, and thus range them- 
selves with us in our effort to carry on the unceas- 
ing work of improving our mother tongue and 
adapting it for its noble purposes and high destiny.” 


— 


OHIO’S BEST LEGISLATURE. 


The 1906 session of the Ohio legislature has been 
the best on record in that state, and the best this 
year in any state. Of course, we speak of it edu- 
cationally, though it is probably as true when 
otherwise viewed from the standpoint of righteous 
laws for the betterment of humanity. 

Educationally, it was a legislative session that 
should be praised by all educators far and near. It 
provided liberally for the state institutions at 
Oxford and at Athens, and affirmed the purpose of 
the state to maintain at each a school of liberal arts 
and a normal school, but it gave unqualified em- 
phasis to the purpose of the state to make a great 
university at Columbus, supporting it so gener- 
ously that it will rank with the best in the Union. 
For this it provides a 16-100 of a mill state tax an- 
nually, which will yield $347,000 this year, increas- 
ing with each new assessment, also a special appro- 
priation of $325,000 for this year. As there are 
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other sources of income, the Ohio State University 
will have fully $1,250,000 these two years, which 
will enable it to make a grand stride by way of edu- 
cational leadership. 

3ut this was not the chief virtue of the legisla- 
ture of 1906. It passed the minimum salary law of 
$40 a month for all teachers. This was really the 
most surprising of its virtuotis deeds. 

Thirdly. The salary of the state commissioner 
of education was raised to $4,000, which was not 
only just, but it was a commendable act of appre- 
ciation of the admirable services of Mr. Jones as 
commissioner. 

Fourthly. Provision was made for a_ fully 
equipped Teachers’ college, of high professional 
grade, at the Ohio State University at Columbus, 
which will be opened, presumably, in September, 
1907. If such legislation does not put Ohio in the 
lead in educational legislation in 1906, then we 
would like to hear from the state that would ven- 
ture to challenge this record. 


JUDGE LINDSEY’S GREATEST TRIUMPH. 


Of all the Lindsey triumphs that have been re- 
corded in the past five years, that over Judge Fal- 
lon in Boston on April 3 was all in all the grandest. 
Of course one must know Boston, the local attitude 
of Judges Fallon and Burke, to appreciate it fully, 
but the bare facts are suggestive. 


Because of the conservatism of some Bostonians, 


and because others were endeavoring to befriend 
children whom the Boston courts were abusing, the 
editor of the Journal of Education arranged for up- 
wards of twenty addresses by Judge Lindsey in 
Boston and vicinity February 8-15. 

During that visit Judge Fallon sent to the daily 
papers in Boston a signed attack upon the attitude 
of Judge Lindsey in his addresses. 

The editor of the Journal of Education promptly 
replied to this attack in addresses made at the Uni- 
versity Club and at Chipman hall, Tremont Temple, 
and in a series of questions to Judge Fallon printed 
over his signature in the Boston daily papers. 

To these questions Judge Fallon made no reply. 

March 24 Judge Fallon sentenced a small fifteen- 
y¢ar-old boy to thirty days in the Charles-street 
jail, where his companions were “drunks” and 
worse criminals, where he had little sun, where he 
was assigned to heavy work in cleaning stone 
floors in the corridors, and could be visited by his 
mother, or any one else, but one day in the week, 
and then for only a few minutes. 

March 26 Judge Fallon scorned being inter- 
viewed on the matter, as being of no more interest 
than any one of fifteen drunks sent to the same 
jail by him the same day. 

April 3, boy pardoned, after serving nine days of 
the thirty, “upon petition for his pardon by Judge 
Fallon.” 

All of which is largely due to newspaper agita- 
tion and the public indignation, both largely due to 
Judge Lindsey’s addresses in February. 


-0-@-0--0- 
HARVARD’S ADVANCE. 


By a recent vote of the faculty of arts and 
sciences the instructors in education at Harvard 
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University have been constituted a “Division of 
Education” of co-ordinate rank with other divisions 
of the faculty. Heretofore the instructors in edu- 
cation have been affiliated with the division of 
philosophy. Besides assigning to education its ap- 
propriate place among other university studies, 
this vote evidently indicates that Harvard Univer- 
sity intends to develop the study of education and 
the professional training of college-bred teachers as 


rapidly and as comprehensively as its resources 
permit. : 


A SIGNIFICANT RESIGNATION. 


The retirement of Jasper N. Wilkinson from the 
presidency of the three normal schools of Kansas, 
because of the demands of personal interests, comes 
as a shock to the educational world, even though 
some have known for some time that he has chafed 
under the exaction of multitudinous details that 
were neither professional nor strictly business. 
Mr. Wilkinson is one of the most distinctive profes- 
sional men in the normal school work. Few men 
are as well equipped by scholastic studies along 
pedagogical lines, and he is one of the most suc- 
cessful business men, personally, among the normal 
school principals. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that he wearies of so much annoying de- 
tail that is neither good professional or business 
activity. There must be relief in this matter if our 


normal schools are to be what they are expected 


| 
THE CORN CAMPAIGNS. 


For five years school corn raising campaigns in 
Illinois have been quite general, and for the past 


‘two or three years Ohio, Iowa, Indiana, Nebraska, 


Missouri, and Kansas have been doing something 
along this line, but this year there will be twice as 
much interest as ever before unless all signs fail. 
The time for preparation is at hand. Superintend- 
ents,—county and _local,—teachers, and parents 
need to be completing arrangements at once. There 
should be school work and public lectures on how 
to prepare the ground, how to test the seed corn. 
The seed corn, as well as the ground, should be 
carefully selected. Children should know all about 
what to do and how to do it. This is school work 
of highest order. Have it distinctly understood 
that there is to be an exhibition of products and 
prizes awarded, both township and county exhibi- 
tions and prizes. Awaken the most intense and 
wide-spread interest. Begin now. 

The account of the corn campaign in Hamilton 
county, Indiana, last year illustrates the possibilities 
anywhere and everywhere. County Superintendent 
John F. Haines is a leader with a notable person- 
ality, but what he did any superintendent can ap- 
proximate. Try it. 

We print here a local paper’s account of Super- 
intendent J. F. Haines’ “Corn School,” a happen- 
ing in nearly every township in the county. The 
special outcome of each “corn school” was the 
scaling or scoring of corn by the boys, deciding 
upon its merit by appropriate observation and 
tests. The corn estimated was in every case corn 
raised by boys. The correctness of their reports 
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or scoring was determined in every case by an cx- 
pert. 

“Early last spring a regiment of Hamilton 
county’s industrious boys started in to raise the 
best corn of the county, and all summer imagina- 
tion and hope have prompted these boys to work 
and expect something in the way of a reward for 
their honest efforts. Saturday morning we could 
see boys and fathers walking with that positive 
step that a farmer boy has to the court house, and 
by 10 o'clock the corn school was on hand. Super- 
intendent Haines called the meeting to order, and 
explained the purpose and progress of the school, 
and started the machinery to work. Fifteen boys 
took packages of corn and scaled it according to 
adopted rules, and we are safe in saying that their 
knowledge in this work is far ahead of most 
farmers. Ed. Collins gave a valuable talk to the 
boys on corn growth, varieties, soil, saving seed, 
etc. His talk was very instructive. J. R. Christian, 
one of the first writers on corn and stock-raising 
in the county, gave avery encouraging talk. 
Jim is a full-fledged corn man as the collection in 
his office will show. Superintendent Haines an- 
nounced the award of prizes for raising corn, and 
also for judging corn.” 


a 


WHAT $5,000 HAS COME TO. 


Once upon a time Benjamin Franklin gave 
$5,000 to the city of Boston, to remain on interest 
until it amounted to something worth while. To- 
day that amounts, with some recent assistance, to a 
million dollars, plus $200,000 which is set apart for 
another century, when it will amount to some 
nine millions. Boston is to have in the near future 
an institution in every way as valuable to the work- 
ing men and women as is the Cooper union in New 
York, and Louis Rouillion of New York is elected 
to direct and develop it. 


SCHOOL GARDEN ASSOCIATION. 


The School Garden Association is the one 
organization to which teachers and pupils should 
belong. It costs but six cents—three two-cent 
stamps—and you get six cents’ worth of classified 
seeds, and you will get literature upon school 
gardening that may mean much to you. But 
whether you join the association or not, you can 
get any one of seven collections of seeds for five 
cents a collection, and five packages of as many 
seeds as you will need in each package, or a cent a 
package. Here are the lists of seeds in the various 
packages :— 

Vegetables—Cucumber, Early Frame; radish, 
Early Scarlet Globe; parsley, Champion Moss 
Curled; lettuce, Early White Summer Cabbage; 
onion, Large Red Weathersfield; beets, Edmand’s 
Early Turnip; tomato, Dwarf Champion; turnip, 
White Egg; spinach, Bloomsdale Savoy; beans, 
Horticultural Bush; peas, Champion of England; 
corn, Stowell’s Evergreen. 

Flowers.—Sweet peas, nasturtium tall, poppies, 
double mixed and Shirley; mignonette, gaillardia, 
bachelor buttons, calendula, Meteor; morning 
glory, cosmos, candytuft, Empress; zinnia, sweet 
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alyssum, California poppy, nasturtium, dwarf; 
snap-dragon, mixed. 

For membership or seeds send to the School 
Garden Association, station A, Boston. 


a 


ON TO WASHINGTON. 


The Easter vacation has come to be a touring 
time for many schools. Boston and Washington 
are favorite visiting places. Nearly every city has 
had a teacher pilgrimage for the past twenty years, 
and for ten years past many high schools have had 
a select few, but now the entire senior class of the 
high school often goes, the expenses being paid 
from a common fund raised by weekly donations, 
an entertainment or two, or, as in the case of Rock- 
land, Mass., by popular subscription to which the 
local Retail Dealers’ Association led off with $50. 
This is eminently praiseworthy. 

A thrifty Chicago principal who has a market 
garden outside the city is widely advertised be- 
cause he shipped home the broken window glass 
that was discarded for new panes, and old doors 
that cumbered the basement, and ingeniously 
turned them to account at the farm. This “graft” 
gets more space in the press than the real thing. 


There is no question but that the school people 
of Illinois desire the re-election of Alfred Bayliss 
as state superintendent. The only reason why he 
will not be re-elected, if he is not, is because of the 
vicious political scheme which poses under the 
watchwords, “Rotation in office,” or “Two terms 
are enough.” 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology is 
to have a memorial building in honor of the late 
President Francis A. Walker, which will be the 
best university building in New England, probably. 
The site will cost nearly a million and a quarter of 
dollars, according to present plans. 


Judge Harold Solomon of Stockholm, Sweden, 
has come to the United States to study the juvenile 
courts of Denver, Chicago, and other cities. It 
was a great combination when Judges Lindsey of 
Denver, Mack of Chicago, and Solomon of Sweden 
spoke in Denver recently. s 


Chicago University is to have the most costly 
college building in the world. It is to cost 
$3,500,000, and is to be the memorial to Dr. 
Harper. 


The N. E. A. charter was granted by a vote of 
about 5 to 1 in the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives. That is satisfactory. 


It is often the small Christian (?) college and not 
the great university that murders by hazing. 


A school garden is one of the best educational 
factors of a school. 


A $40-a-month minimum salary law for Ohio is 
simply glorious. 


Harvard is to have football this year—a safe and 
sane kind. 


Send the “knockers” to the rear, and keep them 
there. 


Omaha has raised her salaries. 
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THE COAL STRIKE. 


The order for the suspension of mining in the 
anthracite fields on April 2 was very generally 
obeyed by the men, only those classes of laborers 
keeping at work who were exempted from the 
strike order. The conference of the miners’ and 
operators’ committees met at New York city the 

next day, and the day’s discussions left them as far 
’ apart as ever. On April 5, however, when the con- 
ference again met, Mr. Mitchell took the operators 
by surprise by making a proposal to submit all the 
issues at stake to the arbitration of a board com- 
posed of the existing board of conciliation, with 
Judge Gray or any person he may appoint to act 
as chairman and umpire. It was further stipulated 
that this proposal should be subject to the approval 
of a convention of miners, and if approved by them, 
operations in the mines should be resumed, pend- 
ing the award of the board of arbitration. 


IN THE BITUMINOUS FIELDS. 


In the bituminous fields there speedily developed 
those differences of conditions which were clearly 
toreshadowed at the Indianapolis conference. The 
miners of western Pennsylvania were disinclined to 
strike and their president, Dolan, voted against the 
suspension. Mr. Robbins and other leading opera- 
tors in this district were inclined to concede the 
demand for an increase of wages to the scale of 
1903, and voted against resisting that demand. So 
it came naturally to pass that Mr. Robbins and 
most of the independent operators of that district 
signed the scale and their mines were not closed. 
Some independent operators in Ohio, Illinois, and 
Indiana also signed the scale, but the majority held 
out, and work at their mines was stopped. 


THE RAILWAY RATE QUESTION. 


The railway rate question in the Senate has 
entered a new phase, through the action of the 
friends of the measure, in consultation with the 
President and at his initiative, in framing an 
amendment to the pending bill providing for an 
appeal from the orders of the interstate commerce 
commission to the courts. The bill as it passed the 
House provided for such an appeal when constitu- 
tional questions arose. But, under the proposed 
amendment, while the rates ordered by the commis- 
sion will go into effect within a reasonable time, 
and will remain in force two years, unless set aside 
by the courts, authority is conferred upon the 
United States circuit courts to ‘set aside any rates 
complained of, if they find that the orders are in 
excess of the powers of the commission or violate 
the rights secured to the carrier under the consti- 
tution of the United States. 

THE NEW AND OLD FOOTBALL. 

The American Intercollegiate Football Rules 
committee has completed its work upon rules for 
the game. It does not appear that the new foot- 
ball is to differ very materially from the old. The 
chief evil in the game has been mass play; from 
this have proceeded most of the brutalities and 
accidents, The one reform which the committee 
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was expected to make, whatever else it might do, 
was the abolition of mass play. But there is not in 
the code just completed a single new provision 
limiting mass play. An additional umpire is pro- 
vided, and the penalties for various sorts of foul 
play are increased, but as umpires rarely enforced 
the old penalties, it is not likely that they will be 
any more vigorous regarding the new ones. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP IN CHICAGO. 


The municipal election in Chicago, April 3, was 
anticipated with peculiar interest because the voters 
were to vote on proposals for the purchase and 
operation of the street railways. The result of the 
election was both surprising and embarrassing. 
There were three proposals, one for the purchase 
of the street railways; one for the issue of 
$75,000,000 of certificates to provide for the pur- 
chase; and a third providing for the operation of 

_the roads. The first two were adopted by consider- 
able majorities, but the third was defeated. The 
net résult therefore is that the city has authority 
and the money to buy the railways, but no author- 
ity to run them after it has bought them. 


A VACILLATING GOVERNMENT. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is in a fair way 
to discover that not even a government which has 
such a prodigious majority at its back as that of 
which he is the head can take back water on two 
important questions in one week without loss of 
prestige. The first question concerned the rela- 
tions of the imperial government to the colonial 
government of Natal. That *government experi- 
enced the usual difficulty recently in collecting a 
poll or hut tax from the natives. In the course of 
a rising which followed, several policemen were 
killed; and the Natal government tried the native 
leaders by court-martial and ordered them shot off- 
hand for murder. At this point the home govern- 
ment interfered and ordered a suspension of the 
executions until it could investigate the matter; 
but when the Natal ministry resigned in a huff, the 
Colonial office reconsidered its action, and the 
executions took place at the day appointed. The 
incident has caused great indignation in England, 
for the crime of which the natives were guilty was 
not murder in any ordinary sense. They went to 
their deaths singing hymns. 


LIBERALS AND LABOR MEMBERS. 


On another larger question the government made 
a still more ignominious surrender. To relieve the 
labor unions of the burdens imposed upon them by 
the Taff Vale decision of afew years ago, the 
government introduced a bill under which no act 
which would be lawful if done by an individual 
should be unlawful if done by an organization, and 
the funds of the unions should have immunity 
against claims for injury to property except as to 
acts which had been officially ordered by the 
unions. The government expressly explained that 
this was as far as it could go, but when the labor 


[Continued on page 417.) 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


(Continued from page 405.) 


staff; only it is true that the early use of the staff 
involves so many things for the child that the im- 
pression grows in his mind that the principal diffi- 
culty is to learn to find the place of Do upon the 
staff. This is the same kind of heresy as that held 
by a certain school of piano teachers who hold that 
the main reason why so few play the piano well is 
for want of mechanical fluency—which they call 
technic; whereas the real difficulty is the lack of 
musical fluency. Give a child musical fluency and 
he goes on playing and singing by ear without the 
slightest idea that it is at all difficult. 

If the singing of the first three grades were thus 
taken from rote work in the first year to sol-fa work 
during the second and third, with a really well- 
graded system of progress, the staff could be taken 
up in the fourth year and made clear; because the 
child would then have a foundation of musical con- 
cepts by the aid of which he could be made to 
understand the clearnesses and the ambiguities of 
the staff. I am well aware that the American 
prejudice against this easy English notation is such 
that nobody for years yet will think of attaching 
importance to any such suggestion. And I am also 
willing to admit that the best reading of music by 
singers I have ever personally seen was done under 
the direction of Arthur Mees, by a system of inter- 
val teaching, upon the staff of course. 

I will also admit that about the best or the very 
best school music reading I have ever seen was in 
Mr. Ripley’s own school some years ago. I did not 
like the musical quality, but the children could read 
their notes. 

The question whether the sol-fa syllables assist 
or hinder the development of musical feeling is not 
an easy one to answer off-hand. I personally 
learned by syllables, and after my third evening at 
singing school could sing an alto from notes off the 
same book with a soprano, in practically any key— 
the whole thing having cleared up in my mind at 
onee, as soon as I got the clue. 

I now think that the sol-fa syllables in minor 
obstruct musical.feeling, because minors are by no 
means invariably scales of La; but quite as often 
scales of Do, arbitrarily changed in mode. Beet- 
hoven is full of this, and so is Brahms. 

Many of us follow after Hauptmann (but not 
with his fool philosophy) in deriving the scale from 
three superimposed triads, as e. g., F, C, and G one 
upon the other, and the scale is easy to teach in 
this way. But the difficulty is that just as soon as 
the harmonization begins to be artistic, we do not 
have La, for instance, harmonized upon the chord 
of Fa, but upon that of La, or upon that of Re: 
and so on of the other scale tones. In other words 
this conception of the key is too narrow to serve 
for an educational basis. 

We need an elementary foundation of musical 
concepts along at least three lines: First, of the 
scales and how to write them as mentioned above. 
Then elementary harmonic concepts. Just as soon 
as triads appear in the music (as in rounds) the 
chord effect should be studied and learned, in such 
a way that the pupils can hear the chord; later can 
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hear major and minor triads; can construct triads 
of either kind upon any note of the scale—and spell 
them correctly. Also can transpose melodies from 
one key to another in notes. And understand how 
they do it. 

As a foundation for staff concepts the idea that 
the lines and spaces stand for scale degrees. And 
when we come to interval concepts, measure them 
by the degrees of the scale they represent ; and spell 
them accordingly. 

Our rhythmic concepts are terribly deficient. To 
begin with none of our books defines rhythm; or, 
if defines, defines imperfectly. Mr. McLaughlin 
has it correct when he defines rhythm as meaning 
“measured motion,” or would have had it correct if 
he had added the words “in time,” “measured 
motion in time.” Where he fails is in not building 
up the very complex idea of rhythm in strata, as it 
actually exists in music. None of our text-books 
explain that in the same way that a composer be- 
gins by selecting a particular assortment of pitches, 
a key, within which or with reference to which his 
melodic motions will take place, and thereby be- 
come intelligible in tonality, so also he selects a 
particular rate of pulsation at about so many per 
minute, a grouping of pulsations into measures by 
means of accents periodically returning and the 
systematic clearing up of so much to the ear, as 
the background against which the actual rhythm 
of the individual melody takes place. The rate and 
the type of measure form a rhythmic tonality, 
which the composer takes care to make perfectly 
clear to the ear of the listener; then he sets up 
against this background the motivized rhythms of 
his melody or accompaniment, which patterns and 
systematic recurrences give. rise to larger divisions 
of his melody into phrases, sections, and periods. 
He even sets up in his accompaniment what musi- 
cians call a “motion,” i. e., a systematic recurrence 
of accompaniment tones at equal intervals of time, 
as at half pulses, quarter pulses, pulses, and so on. 
Now the idea of musical rhythm includes the en- 
tire matter of the measured flow of the music in 
time, the pulsation, measure, motion, if any, and 
motivization, and the carrying out of these into 
completed symmetries. Thus rhythm is by no 
means a matter of longs and shorts, but of sym- 
metrical motions in time. A rhythmic education, 
therefore, begins by bringing out pulsation and 
measure, and then goes on to the idea of com- 
pleted rhythms, that is rhythms divisible into. 
metrical symmetries, and this is a doctrine which 
underlies what we call musical form. 

If a child enters the grammar grades able to 
write at call any of the first eight or ten scales 
taught, can read in them surely if not fast, and can 
distinguish by ear the usual kinds of measure, and 
explain what sorts of rhythmic motion occur in 
melodies presented exclusively to the ear, and 
knows the measure signatures accurately, and the 
unit notes of each form, a beginning is made 
towards appreciation for much which will meet her 
later. 


J. H. G., California: Your Journal is always in- 
teresting, inspiring, and elevating, 
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WHAT THE SOUTH IS DOING FOR EDUCATION 
AND WHAT EDUCATION IS DOING FOR 


THE SOUTH. 
[Continued from page 397.] 


should. Our comfort is that it is making visible 
progress. The average schooling for the entire 
nation is at present only 860 days for each person. 
This would give four years and three-tenths—each 
year of two hundred days—enough to take a pupil 
through the primary schools of a city. Even 
Massachusetts, with all its schools, public and pri- 
vate, does not give enough schooling to amount to 
seven years apiece for its inhabitants. Some states 
of the union give only a little more than two years 
for an average. But it is worthy of note that 
Massachusetts, with nearly twice the average 
schooling per individual, produces nearly or quite 
twice the amount of wealth per individual, com- 
pared with the nation’s average. In 1880 the cen- 
sus seemed to show that the average production of 
the whole nation was forty cents per day for each 
inhabitant. That of Massachusetts came nearly up 
to eighty cents. 

It is in view of the fact that the laborers who 
produce raw material are paid only one-half of the 
wages paid to those engaged in skilled industries, 
such as are carried on in cities, that we find the 
significance of this great exposition in the city of 
Atlanta. 

The symbols of the highest civilization are the 
railroad, the daily newspaper, and the school. 
Here we find the type of the bearer of civilization. 
It brings together the producer and the consumer. 
Tn the city the raw material brings the highest 
price, and the manufactured product is found at 
its cheapest price. 

The city makes combinations; it seeks out the 
producer and buys his product, selling him its 
equivalent of the merchandise of the world. The 
city thus connects the people of its environment 
with the world. The family that produces for itself 
its own food, clothing, and shelter is living on a 
low plane of civilization. It should produce some 
specialty for the market of the world, and ex- 
change it for a share in all the productions of man- 
kind. Such process of exchange is like a sacra- 
mental consecration. Each person consumes or 
partakes of the product of the world of universal 
human society; each, himself, contributes to the 
supply of all others. It is this process of imter- 
communication of each with all that is the essence 
of civilization. 

The family that produces all that it consumes 
does not enjoy luxury or culture as the result of 
its labor. But when it has access to the market of 
the world through the mediation of the city, then 
it may have endless variety in what it consumes. 
By the division of labor, skill and productive power 
are increased, so that the share of each person is 
multiplied. Hence, each gets more than he gives 
to the world market. It is a sort of living mirror 
of grace—by giving one’s product to the world, 
one gets in return manifold. Hence I have called 
this mediation of one’s labor by aid of the world 
market a sacrament. 

Here we may see the vast significance of the 
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school education in enabling the citizen who shares. 
in the productions of his fellow-men to know his 
fellows, and understand their views of the world. 
It enables him to know their opinions, and to 
share in their spiritual productions as well as in 
their material productions. It enables him to 
participate in the formation of national and inter- 
national public opinion. 
Small as is the schooling given by our nation to 
its people, some four and one-half years apiece, 
it suffices to make reading and writing universal, 
and with them gives also a limited acquaintance 
with the rudiments of arithmetic and geography. 
This fits the citizen to become a reader of the 
daily newspaper, and thus to bring him under an 
educating influence that will continue throughout 
his life. A newspaper civilization is one that gov- | 
erns by means of public opinion. The newspaper 
creates public opinion. No great free nation is 
possible except in a newspaper civilization. By 
aid of the printed page, the school-educated per- 
son makes present to himself daily the events of 
the world and lives an epic life. For the epic life 
_is the life of nations. A certain portion of the day 
of each citizen is given to contemplating world 
events, and to discussing them. He sees the 
doings of his state and nation; and forms his own 
opinion. His opinion in the aggregate, with those 
of his fellow-citizens, is collected: and offered to 
the world by the newspaper. That our schools 
suffice to produce a government by public opinion 
—this is a result of a higher order than the other 
good results which we have canvassed as among 
the benefits to the South of the education which it 
is giving to its children. To give people the power 
to readjust their vocations, and to climb up to 
better paid and more useful industries out of lives 
of drudgéry, is a great thing, a sufficient reason in 
itself for establishing a public school system. But 
to give the people the power of participating in 
each others’ thoughts—to give each one the power 
to contribute his influence to the formation of a 
national public opinion—is a far greater good; 
for it looks forward to the millennium, when no 
wars will be needed for the mediation of hostile 
ideas. And this is the lesson of this great exposi- 
tion here in Atlanta. This is the lesson of the 
educational history of the South for the past 
twenty years. 


G. T. F., Massachusetts: I wish to congratulate 
you upon the marked success of the Journal in its 
influence and interest along lines of general in- 
formation, including the most important civic, 
moral, and educational questions before the people. 
From your wide range of observation you give to 
your readers the principles and processes of the 
best eduational thought and practice. 


J. U. W., Montana: I do not want to miss a 
single number. It is the best journal I have found. 

A. L. F., Colorado: We enjoy the Journal very 
much. It is a valuable paper. 


> 


E. J. R., Pennsylvania: The Journal still holds its 
own in its inspiring mission. 
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APPROPRIATE SONGS FOR ARBOR DAY. 


“Mountain Maid’s Invitation.” 

“America.” 

“Star Spangled Banner.” 

“The Brave Old Oak.” 

“The Christmas Tree.” 

(For kindergarten and first grades.) 

“The Alder by the River.” 

“Pussy Willow.” 

“The Golden Robin,” by W. O. Perkins, a collection of 
songs, contains several appropriate woodland and spring 
songs, as “Our New Song,” “Cold Winter Is Gone,” 
“Spring Song,” “The Old Mountain Tree,” “Away to the 
Hills,” and “April Song.” 


OCTAVO MUSIC. 
“Predage Of Spring” ....-By A. Hollander 
“The Trees Are All Blooming”........... By F. Kucken 
“Woods—Early Spring”.... .. Mendelssohn 


SCHOOL WHIPPINGS. 


Some of us would ask: How is it that Philadelphia 
and New York can manage their public schools without 
whipping, and Boston—cultivated, exclusive, refined 
Boston—submits to the disgrace? 

It is a poor argument that because a boy is abused at 
home, he must be brutally treated in school. Some 
years ago a teacher, making as vigorous a plea as she 
knew how, for the privilege of cudgeling her pupils, 
claimed that it was not the boy from a poor home that 
should be beaten; he could be controlled in other ways, 
and was more or .ess amenable to influence. But it 
was “the pampered child of wealth,” who had been al- 
ways indulged, and allowed to have his own way; this 
unfortunate must be thrashed, to find any grains of 
good—to get either obedience or study. It seems that 
the advocates of whipping take both prongs to the fork, 
which is not quite fair. I cannot see the logic in either 
ease. And I have seen both sorts of children and inter- 
mediate ones. I never yet met a child impervious to 
anything but beating, that could be changed for the bet- 
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ter by it—or that was not hardened and debased by it. 
The old story of the one devil driven out, only to return 
with seven others more wicked than he had ever been, 
has its counterpart to-day. 

The objections to whipping are manifold and very 
serious. It is cruel; therefore wicked. It is in itself 
brutal, always debasing and demoralizing to both pupil 
and teacher. It rouses the worst passions—furious an- 
ger, lasting bitterness, often sullen revenge. It ger- 
minates cruelty. The boy thus treated, grows up to 
tyrannize over wife and child and helpless animals. It 
is the greatest temptation to falsehood a chi!d can have, 

As to its efficacy, one would suppose something less 
than eighteen beatings of the same boy would convince 
any teacher, not an idiot, of the uselessness of the per- 
formance. 

There have been many instances where a poor boy’s 
first awakening to a good purpose and stimulus toward 
a worthy manhood have come through his school and a 
teacher interested in his welfare, willing to see the pos- 
sible good. But the Judge Lindseys are scarce, more’s 
the pity! 

Mrs. Mary Johnson. 
Auburndale, Mass, 


WOFUL WASTE IN KANSAS. 


“Speaking of the woful waste of money, we wish to 
interrupt the meeting long enough to give a few figures 
on an important matter that seems to have been entirely 
overlooked,” says Homer Hoch. “We refer to the four 
buttons on the sleeves of men’s coats. Now there are 
probably 600,000 men in Kansas and they probably 
have on an average two coats apiece. That makes 
1,200,000 coats and 4,800,000, or 400,000 dozen, sleeve 
buttons. The buttons cost about twenty cents a dozen, 
and at that rate the men of Kansas alo e are carrying 
around on their coat sleeves in the form of buttons that 
have no use on earth or in the sky an investment of 
about $80,000. And the estimate is most conservative. 
Fellow-countrymen, in the name of economy and thrift 
and philanthropy and business sense and all sorts of 
other things, is there no way to stop this reckless ex- 
travagance?” 


OTHER 


By S. E. COLEMAN. A book in every respect modern and practical. Being similar 
in plan to the best books now on the market, but better in execution, it will meet the 
needs of the large class of schools that have become dissatisfied with the present books. 


PHYSICS: THEORETICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 


By H. C. CHESTER, J. C. GIBSON, and C. E. TIMMERMAN. A book suited to 
meet the College entrance requirements of the Middle States and Maryland, the Regents’ 
requirements and the courses in physics in the high schools of Greater New York. 


WELLS’ ALGEBRA FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


This book enables students to complete Quadratics during the first year. The 
treatment of factoring is adequate. The Graph is introduced early, being taken up 
with the Equation, and is developed fully. The problems are entirely new. Many 
problems are related to physics, and the notation of physics is used in many of the 
drill exercises. Solutions throughout are required for other quantities than z, y, and z. 


STANDARD 
Academic Arithmetic. Advanced Coursein Algebra. Complete Trigonometry. 
New Higher Algebra. Essentials of Geometry. New P. and S. Trigonometry. 
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WELLS BOOKS 


vork D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers 
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BOOK TABLE 


STRING FIGURES, A STUDY OF CAT’S-CRADLE 
IN MANY LANDS. By Caroline Furness Jayne, 
with ethnological introduction by Alfred C. Hoddon. 
New York: Charles Scribner's ‘Sons. Illustrated. 
Cloth (7% x 10%). 410 pp. Price, $5 net. 

Whew! Five-dollar cat’s-cradles! Several full-page 
pictures and 934 other illustrations of cat’s-cradles and 
other string figures. One is appalled at any attempt 
at description of such a book, so simple and yet so com- 
plex, so slight in its purpose, so vast in its revelation, 
and when one has gone through these more than 400 
pages and nearly a thousand pictures he learns that all 
of this is merely “an introduction,” to a real study 
of string figures—games which are widespread among 
primitive peoples, and played by weaving on the hands 
a single loop of string in order to produce intricate pat- 
terns supposed to represent certain familiar objects. 
All that is known of cat’s-cradle figures in all lands and 
times is here gathered together with numerous studies, 
historic and ingenious. While there is in this a purpose 
to inspire the collector's craze of cat’s-cradle curiosities 
in all races and places, there is a higher purpose of in- 

E teresting people in the fascination of these games that 
quicken intellectual activities along a different line 
from bridge whist, games in which young and old alike 
can participate. 


PROBLEMS OF BABYHOOD. By Rachel K. Fitz and 
George W. Fitz, M. D. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. Price, $1.25. 

The concluding sentence of the authors’ preface 
sounds the key-note of the theme for this delightful and 
useful little book. “To give faith to fight for the child's 
birthright of a sane mindinasound body.” Dr., Fitz's 
professional and practical knowledge of the subject has 
made him an authority on the development of the body, 
and his views, expressed in this volume, are worthy of 
the highest consideration. The book is well and appro- 
priately illustrated. 


HOW WE ARE SHELTERED. Home and World 
Series. A geographical reader by James Franklin 
Chamberlain. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 185 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

This is a beautifully illustrated, admirably written 
account of the homes of people, civilized and _ uncivil- 
ized, of all lands and times. It is information to be 
read for the broadening of the pupil’s vision, for the 
heightening of his intelligence, for the enhancing of his 
interest in the people who help to make the study of 
geography important. Professor Chamberlain has here 
done more than to present the schools with an intere:t- 
ing reader, he has thrown a valuable side light upon the 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF ORAL ENGLISH. By Bras- 
tus Palmer and L. Walter Sammis. New York: The 
ee Company. Cloth. 222 pp. Price, 60 
cents, 

_ How to rightly use our English language orally and 

so make it most effective by making it best interpret 

our own thoughts or those of others, is the task to 
which these joint authors have given themselves in the 
preparation of this work. And they have succeeded in 
giving us most admirable hints on this important sub- 
ject. They deal with such themes as “Breathing,” “‘Ar- 
ticulation,” “Modulation,” ‘“Inflect.on,” “Emphasis.” 

And then they give selections from 124 authors on 

which to practice the principles they enunciate. There 

are, in addition, several excellent selections for recita- 
tion and declamation. 


DANIEL WEBSTER FOR YOUNG AMBRICANS. 
With annotations by Professor Charles F. Richardson 
of Dartmouth College. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Cloth. 216 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Dartmouth has a peculiar interest in the great Ameri- 
can statesman, as he is the most noted of her many 
graduates. In this volume Professor Richardson cel- 
lates several of his most notable speeches; explains 
them where any explanation is necessary—which is de- 
cidedly rare; gives us a fine chronological table of events 
in his career; and furnishes thirty illustrations that il- 
luminate the text. He thus brings us into the closest 
touch with Mr. Webster, and inspires not only an inter- 
est in the person, but also in the views and themes of 
the great secretary of state. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS TO NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
By Lida E. Randall and Marian M. George. Chicago: 
A. Ra Company. Cloth, 113 pp. Price, 50 
cents. 

The Flanagan Company has done excellent service al- 
ready in providing the schools a “Library of Travel” 
that is as entertaining as it is instructive. This addi- 
tional volume is intended primarily for intermediate 
and upper grades in the school, but its subject-matter is 
eminently fitted for home reading as well. The authors 
present the most salient facts about these two separate 
lands, with copious and charming illustrations, and the 
national hymns with music of each of these nations, 
The publisher is also to be congratulated over the typo- 
graphical attractiveness of the volume. 


SIMPLE GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE. By Paul Bercy 
and Georges Castegnier. New York: William R. Jen- 
kins. 12mo. Cloth. 220 pp. Price, $1. 
A French grammar, prepared by two French instruc- 

tors, and complete in the insight it gives into the Galli- 


teaching of geography. can language. The text is French, but difficult words 
and idioms are translated into English and placed in 
THREE FRENCH COMEDIES. Edited by Roy T. parentheses. English exercises are added to be trans- 

House of Central high school, St. Louis. Semi- lated into French. The “Questionnaire” must be of 

flexible cloth. 137 pp. List price, 35 cents. great assistance to teacher and pupil, as it furnishes a 
INTERMEDIATE FRENCH. Selected by Louis C. basis for conversation between them. A chapter is 

Jaques of the Volkmann school, Boston. Semi-flexi- added on the distinction between masculine and femi- 


ble cloth. 139 pp. List price, 40 cents. nine nouns. It is a highly illuminative and truly useful 
Boston: Ginn & Co. book. 


These are two additions to the “International Modern —_— 
Language Series,” published by this house. The first- 
named contains three French plays,—by Meilhac and 
Halevy, by Labiche, and by ad’ Hervilly,—and are suited New York: Maynard, Merrill & Co Cloth 884 pp. 
for somewhat rapid reading by the student, and at the Price, $1 on - r 
same time for revealing the characteristics of the 
French tongue. The last-named has passages from A complete first-year book in German—such it is dp- 

i signed by its author. Part I. contains all the essentials 
great French authors for translation work, exercises in 

- a of the German grammar, with exercises for writing and 
composition, with proverbs and trite sayings, etc., etc. conversation. Part II. has many conversations and 
coterie gape a vocabulary of value, and helpful readings in German to be translated into English, and 
twenty-five short English to be translated into 
. t German. A complete vocabulary is a valuable addi- 
} ADVANCED ALGEBRA. By Professor Arthur tion. The entire work is done by the hand of a master, 

Schultze, Ph. D., of the New York High School of : 
. ‘ and will certainly commend itself to those interested in 

Commerce. New York: The Macmillan Company. a book of this character. 

Cloth. 562 pp. Price, $1.25. ; 

This new algebra has been prepared partly on the Riek 
principle of elimination. As educators are aware, the DRILL CARDS ON LATiN NOUNS AND VERBS. By 
“College Entrance Examination Board” has _ consider- Professor F. H. Kirmayer, Ph. D., of Normal school, 
ably reduced the number of topics required in advanced Bridgewater, Mass. 
algebra. The author accepts this as wise, and plans A unique way of assisting the student in Latin. Here 
in view of this fact. Yet it must not be inferred at all in a cute little box are, say, fifty cards, on one side of 
that he has sacrificed scientific accuracy and thorough- the cards there being certain Latin words of which the 
ness because he omits exercises on “multiple roots,’ student is to give the meaning and where found. On 
“Sturm’s theorem.” and others, which can be studied the other side the English is given, by which the stu- 
to much better advantage after the student is familiar dent may be able to verify his conclusions. It is cer- 
with caleulus. The book contains internal evidence of tainly an ingenious method, but it does not strike us as 
eare, of breadth, and of completeness. simply ingenious. It is decidedly h Ipful. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy shonld be received 
by the editor not later t' Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 17, 18, 19: Ontario Educational 
Association, Toronto. 

April 19, 20: Louisiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Baton Rouge. 
May 4: Fairfield county, Connecti- 
eut, Teachers’ Association, Bridge- 

port. 

May 31, June 1-2: Eastern Art 
Teachers’ Association, and Eastern 
Manual Training Association, New 
York City. 

July 3, 4,5. Pennsylvania State Edu- 
eational Association, Altoona. 

July 9-12: American Institute of In- 
struction, New Haven, Conn., Wil- 
liam C. Crawford, Aliston, Mass., 
secretary 

July 9-18: N. E. A., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

October 18, 19, 20: Vermont State 
Teachers Association, Middle 

bury. 

October 25, 26, and 27: Maine Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lewiston, Maine. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


POnsLAND. The Portland 
school board has voted unanimously 
to cut out vertical writing beginning 
with the opening of the school year 
next September. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

CLAREMONT. At the recent 
school meeting the voters of the town 
voted down the proposition to build 
the new schoolhouse that has been 
asked for. The opposition did not 
seem to be so much to the _ school- 
house as to the expensive site pro- 
posed. 


VERMONT. 

RUTLAND. Superintendent W. A. 
Frasier has resigned his position as 
superintendent of the city schools, 
and David B. Locke, superintendent 
at Winchendon and Lunenburg, 
Mass., has been elected his successor 
at a salary of $1,500. He will as- 
sume his duties here about May 1. 

WHITE RIVER JUNCTION. The 
town of Hartford has voted to erect 
a new high school building- exclu- 
sively for the high school at a cost of 
$35,000. N. J. Whitehill is principal 
of the high school. 

ENOSBURG FALLS. The state 
board of health has condemned the 
school building at this place. The 
town has appointed a committee to 
ascertain the cost of repairing the 
old building or erecting a new one. 

MONTPELIER. The state exam- 
inations for teachers’ certificates 
have ,ust been held by the county 
examiners of the fourteen counties 
in the state. 

State Superintendent of: Education 
Mason 8S. Stone has secured the ser- 
vices of C. E. Miller of Sigourney, 
Iowa, for two weeks as speaker on 


‘the introduction of agriculture into 


the public schools. Mr. Stene will 
hold institutes in twelve counties. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


WALTHAM. Miss Ann E. 
Stearns, for twenty-six years a 
school teacher in Waltham, died 
April 5, at her home in that city, at 
the age of seventy-four years. 
Miss Stearns was a native of Wal- 
tham, and in addition to the years 
spent in teaching in Waltham she 
had also taught at belmont and in 
Kennebunkport, Me. She was a 
member of the Unitarian society. 


ORANGE. Ata meeting of the 
school committee April 2 Edward 
Dixon was unanimously re-elected 
for superintendent of schools for the 
fifth year. 


AMHERST. The Agricultural Col- 
lege has sent out a farmers’ instruc- 
tion train. The following towns 
have had demonstrative exhibitions 
and lectures: Mt. Hermon, Bernard- 
ston, Greenfield, South Deerfield, 
Hatfield, Northampton, Hadley, Bel- 
chertown, Barre Plains, Rutland, 
Hubbardston, Oakdale, Worcester, 
Gardner, Fitchburg, North Leomin- 
ster, Ayer, Lancaster, Hudson, Way- 
land, Weston, Wakefield, Reading, 
Wilmington, Tewksbury Centre, An- 
into the burning building after his 
dover, Georgetown, Haverhill. 


TEWKSBURY. Superintendent 
S. H. Chase of Aver has been elected 
to the superintendency of -the lewks- 
bury-Dracnt-Tyngsboro-North Read- 
ing district, made vacant by the elec- 
tion of Superintendent Georze E. 
Johnson at Hyde Park. 


HAVERHILL. The lives of more 
than 150 pupils were endangered in 
a fire which destroyed the Manual 
Training school building in which it 
started, and partly burned an annex 
structure known as the Whittier 
high school, an historic place, in 
which once taught the poet, John 
Greenleaf Whittier. All the seven 
teachers in the two schoolhouses 
demonstrated remarkable coolness 
and deliberation, which prevented a 
great disaster, but the heroism of 
two persons, Walter Bourne, an in- 
structor in manual training, and 
Francis Gorman, a_ fifteen-year-old 
member of the freshman class, stood 
out with especial distinctness. 
Bourne guided twelve boys through 
a wall of fire and smoke which 
threatened to imprison them in the 
flaming training school building and 
then returned to assure himself that 
all haa escaped. His retreat was 
eut off and he was forced to jump 
from a second-story window. His 
face was scorched and his hair 
burned off. Miss Sue Merrill, one 
of the two teachers on the upper 
floor of the annex, ran back to re- 
cover personal property, after she 
had guided her pupils out, but smoke 
overcame her. Gorman had dashed 
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into the burning building after his 
teacher. After locating her in the 
thick smoke, he led her from the 
room and then when she collapsed 
and became unconscious, carried her 
through the corridor and down the 
stairway and to the open air. 


SALEM. The Salem Teachers’ 
Association has elected Superintend- 
ent John W. Perkins, president; 
Maurice B. smith, vice-president, 
and Miss Maud M. Brickett, secre- 
tary. 

WORCESTER. The Get-Together 
Club of schoolmasters of Greater 
Worcester had an exceptionally good 
dinner-meeting recently, the discus- 
sion being upon “The Financial Side 
of School Administration: Some 
Practical Ways of Saving School 
Money,” Superintendent Adams, 
Spencer; “The Need of More Money 
for Schools,” Superintendent Robin- 
son, Webster. 

BOSTON. The annual meeting of 
the Teachers’ Annuity Guild, whose 
membership includes teachers from 
all parts of Massachusetts, held 
March 10, was the most enthusiastic 
of any of its sessions. Its present, 
and its prospective financial condi- 
tion is extremely satisfactory. Its 
permanent fund is nearly one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and:‘is increas- 
ing some ten thousand or twelve 
thousand yearly. Plans are being 
put in execution for securing half a 
million dollars at once. Circulars 
are being sent to wealthy men and 
women, signed to which, as endorsers 
of the guild and its plans, are _ the 
names of such representative persons 
as President Eliot, Henry L. Higgin- 
son, Ex-Governor John L. Bates, Car- 
roll D. Wright, A. E. Winship, Georg 
H. Martin, Mrs. Mary Cabot, Bishop 
Lawrence, Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, 
and others. The following officers 
were re-elected: President, Gordon 
A. Southworth, Somerville; vice- 
president, Eugene D. Russell, Lynn; 
secretary, George M. Wadsworth, 
Somerville; treasurer, William F, 
Bradbury, Cambridge. 


HYDE PARK. George Ells John- 
son, the new superintendent succeed- 
ing Frank O. Draper, who has gone 
to the schools of Pawtucket, was 
born June 21, 1862, in Springfield, 
Vt. He taught for two years in a 
log schoolhouse in the back woods of 
Wisconsin, after which he entered 
Dartmouth and was graduated in the 
class of "77. He taught for one year 
in Colebrook Academy, Maine, when 
he was appointed principal of the 
high school at Springfield, Vt., where 
he remained for four years. He was 
two years at Clark University, Wor- 
cester, the first year holding a schol- 
arship and during his last year a fel- 
lowship. He left Clark University 


UST PUBLISHED - - An Algebra for Grammar Schools, 


by CHARLES A. HOBBS, Author of Hobbs’ Geometry and 


Hobbs’ Arithmetic. 


Price, 50 cents. Correspondence solicited. 
PARKER P. SIMMONS, 3 E. 14th St., New York 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 


EMERSON 


in America. It aims to develop in 


the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or ap 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS 
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THREE NEW BOOKS 


TAPPAN’S AMERICAN HERO STORIES 


” A series of complete stories about the great figures in the history of our country, suitable for reading in the fourth 
and fifth grades. Eachstory is supplemented by an analysis of its subject-matter and a list of topies for written work. 


TAPPAN’S SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND’S AND AMERICA’S LITERATURE, 1.20 


This book is an enlargement of Miss Tappan’s successful ‘‘ Short History of England’s Literature,” published to meet 
the demand of many schools who desire one volume that will cover not only English but also American literature. 


WEBSTER’S ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION - 55 


‘This book has been prepared in accordance with the desire of many teachers for a volume containing a short, accu- 
rate treatment of the elements of English grammar together with a sensible treatise on composition. 


— 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


to accept the appointment of super- 
intendent of schools at Andover, 
which position he held for six years. 
He then became associated with the 
aniversity school at Cleveland. After 
two years he returned to Massachu- 
setts to accept the appointment of 
superintendent of schools of the 
Tewksbury district, comprising the 
towns of Tewksbury, Dracut, Tyngs- 
boro, and North Reading, and held 
the position for two and one-half 
years, resigning to accept the posi- 
tion here: 


CONNECTICUT. 


The Fairfield County Teachers’ 
Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing in Bridgeport May 4. 

MERIDEN. The Meriden Teach- 
ers’ Association, composed of all the 
teachers in the public schools, was 
formally organized recently. The 
active membership is open to all prin- 
cipals and teachers and the honorary 
to the superintendent and any former 
teacher. The business meeting will 
be held quarterly, the first Tuesday 
of October, December, February, and 
June, the annual meeting to be the 
first Tuesday in June. The annual 
fee for active members is $1 a year 
and for honorary members fifty 
cents per annum. The following 
officers were elected: President, H. 
D. Beebe; vice-president. Miss Au- 
gusta J. Boone; recording secretary, 
Miss Cornelia Coinstock; correspond- 
ing secretary, Miss Rosemary Brady; 
treasurer, Miss Mary Gaines; mem- 
bers of executive board, William E. 
Gardner and Miss Helen Ryan; chair- 
man of lecture committee, Miss Caro- 
line Hitchcock; chairman auditing 
committee, Miss Ella Daniels; chair- 
man entertainment committee, Miss 
Elizabeth DeKalb Pease. 


Nathaniel Southgate Shaler. 


Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, Harvard, 
62, dean of the Lawrence Scientific 
school, died at his home, Cambridge, 
April 10, after an illness of eighteen 
days of pneumonia, which followed an 
operation for appendicitis on March 24. 


Orville G. Wheeler has resigned 
from the position of New England 
manager of Longmans, Green and Co. 
to accept charge of the educational 
department for the Putnams, with 
headquarters at New York. Mr. 
Wheeler is succeeded in New Eng- 
land by u. C. Purington, Jr., until 
recently principal of the high school 
at Houlton, Maine. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Just Published. Price, $1.25 

ISAAC PITMAN’S SHORT COURSE IN SHORTHAND 
Special Features: 

1. F ae | Fascinating Lessons, Simply Graded. 
2. Words and Sentences in the First Lesson. 
3. Position Writing from the beginning. 
4. Business Letters from the 7th lesson. 


Pitman’s Journal and Trial Lesson Free 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq., N.Y, 


J. M. OLCOTT. 


Manufacturer, 
Exporter and 
Dealer in 


School 
Supplies, 
Furniture 


AND 


4 Apparatus 


Headquarters for all kinds of Blackboards for 
SCHOOLS and for Office Use. 


THE CLIMAX PENCIL SHARPENER 
A SPECIALTY 
63 Fifth Avenue - NEW YORK 


Nuttall’s Birds of the U. S. 
EST and Canada. Cloth, §3.00 

904 Pages. 110 colored illus- 

trations. 272 black and 
| R D white illustrations. 

The ideal desk-book 

00K Special introduction price 

to teachers, $2.00, postpaid 
LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., Boston 


PORTO RICO 


For the school year 1906-07, 
the Department of Education of 
Porto Rico desires to engage a 
considerable number of American 
teachers for elementary schools, 
Minimum salary, $540 per school 
year of nine months. Normal or 
college graduates preferred. Es- 
pecially good opportunities for 
young men. Full information 
may be obtained by addressing 

Commissioner of Education 

San Juan, Porto Rico 


and for Cosseers, Stnoors 
(Publ« and private) @us Covleges, Societies 


and for all purposes Stock and special des* grs 
Artistic in design. handsomely lithographed 
feasonabie in price F 


USTRATED CATALOGUE FRE 
THE KINSLEY STUDIO Bloor, ATW YoRR 
Designers. Engravers. Lithographers. Printers 


HEADQUARTERS 


Lantern Slides and 
LARGEST STOCK 


GREATEST VARIETY 


Stereoscopic Views 
BEST GRADE 


IN CLASSIFIED CATALOGS FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 


We Cover Course of Study Subjects Completely 
Send for catalog and state requirements 
We Want One Good Representative in Each Section 


MORSE & SIMMONS, Managers 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 
31 Union Square, New York City 
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THE FAMOUS HOLDEN Book covers || 


SELF BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


Are Used by Over 1,800 School Boards on Many Millions of Text-Books 


FOR THE [PURPOSE OF MAKING THE BOOKS LAST NEARLY TWICE AS LONG 
AND KEEPING THE! CLEAN, NEAT, AND HEALTHFUL 

The Book Covers are made of Unfinished Leatherette, rendered both 
Waterproof and Germproof by Scientific Chemical treatment. 
Cover costing 1 1-4 cents apiece will Jast a full school year and receives all of 
the Wear, Tear and Soiling instead of the book itselt. 7 

The Quick Repairing Material is invaluable in keeping the Inside of the 
books in perfect repair by repairing broken bindings, loosened or torn leaves. 


Keep Abreast of the Times and Investigate this *‘System”’ 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


One Holden 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The April number of the Critic 
continues to publish three of its 


most interesting standbys—the 
eighth paper of “A Concord Note- 
Book,” by F. B. Sanborn, which 
deals with Louisa Alcott and her 
circle; Miss Gilder’s “Biography, 
Autobiography, and Letters,” in 
which she speaks at length of “My 
Life: A Record of Events and Opin- 
ions,’ by Alfred Russel Wallace; 
“The Life of Granville George Leve- 
son-Gower,” by Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice; and lastly,.the second in- 
stalment of “The Letters of Mme. de 
Stael to Benjamin Constant,” which 
offers a clear but certainly uncompli- 
mentary insight into the life of the 
man in the case. Another article of 
great interest is on James M. Barrie. 
The accompanying photographs of 
himself and his dwelling at Leicester 
Square, London, are intimate to a 
degree. 

—The April Atlantic contains a 
rich variety of articles upon timely 
and important topics. Willard G. 
Parsons contributes a striking paper 
entitled “Making Education Hit the 
Mark”; George W. Alger has a nota- 
ble article upon “Criminal Law Re- 
form”; Charles M. Harger has a pic- 
turesque paper on “The Lodge,” set- 
ting forth the place of the lodge in 
the social and intellectual life of the 
American people; Alexander D. 
Noyes has an instructive discussion 
of “Railway Securities as Invest- 
ment’; W. S. Rossiter considers the 
important question, “What Shall We 
Do with Public Documents,” and 
John W. Foster writes upon ‘“Ques- 
tions of the Far East.” Among the 
essays are “The Reform in Church 
Music,” by Justine B. Ward, “A 
Plea for the Enclosed Garden,” by 
Susan S. Wainwright, and “Tide- 
Rivers,” by Lucy S. Conant. The 
stories, by such writers as George 
Hibbard, R. W. Child, Beth Bradford 
Gilchrist, and Margaret Sherwood, 
are uncommonly attractive and en- 
tertaining. 

—The special features of the Amer- 
ican Monthly Review of Reviews for 
April are an illustrated account, by 
Thomas C. Martin, of Dr. Thaddeus 
Cahill’s “Telharmonium,” a device 
for the electric transmission of mu- 
sic, which is characterized by ex- 
perts as the greatest invention since 
the telephone; a timely article by 


Robert S. Lanier on the pressing 
problem of “International Aid for 
Niagara’; a sketch of the late Susan 
B. Anthony, by Ida Husted Harper; 
and terse, well-written papers on the 
following interesting topics: “A 
Chinaman on the Chinese Situation,” 
by T. Y. Chang; “Single Tariff or 
Dual Tariff—Which?’ by Congress- 
man James T. Mctieary; ‘Railroad 
Rates and the Flow of Our Foreign 
Trade,” “Food Science and the Pure- 
Food Question,” ‘The Visiting Nurse 
as a Social Force,” “Is the Russian 
Revolution Constructive?” “The Age 
of Our Earth,” by Professor Charles 
Kollin Keyes; “What the People 
Read in Australasia,” by Henry 
Stead; and “An Important Move- 
ment for American Music.” The 
editorial department, “The Progress 
of the World,” contains the usual 
survey of political and economic de- 
velopments at home and abroad for 
the past month. 


Ample Cabin Accommodations for 
European Travel. 


Are you unable to get just what 
you would like in cabin accommoda- 
tions for Europe? In the new, su- 
perbly equipped “Empress” steam- 
ships of the Canadian Pacific rail- 
way, you will find advantage has 
been taken of all the latest improve- 
ments on steamships throughout the 
globe, and many new features for 
the comfort, convenience, and safety 
of passengers have been introduced. 
Liverpool will be made in less than 
the week, or about four days land to 
land. Quick and sure connection 
with the steamships at Quebec, the 
rail trip in the finest trains running 
out of Boston and as free from _ in- 
convenience as to any of the present 
sailing ports. Let us tell you all 
about it. You have only to intimate 
the desire, and we will write you 
fully or have an experienced, cour- 
teous traveling passenger agent 
wait vpon you. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething. with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 


and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


ENEELY & CO. 


[ ALL THE WAY BY WATER 


| VIA 


JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 
B. D. PITTS, Agt..308 Congress St., Boston 
Phone Main 6460. 


00 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’) Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 409.) 


members revolted and introduced a 
bill of their own, giving the union 
funds complete immunity under all 
conditions, the government  surren- 
dered and accepted the labor bill in 
lieu of its own. It was a_ feeble 
performance. 


THE RUSSIAN ELECTIONS. 


Russian cities have been choosing 
representatives to the municipal 
conventions or electoral colleges 
which, under the roundabout proc- 
ess instituted for the establishment 
of parliamentary government, are 
to elect members of the Douma, or 
national assembly. The results are 
curious and instructive. At Odessa, 
the local authorities, whose idea of 
representative government seems to 
need correction, sent all the Liberal 
candidates, sixty-six in number, to 
jail on the eve of the election, as be- 
ing quite too radical for their taste, and 
directed the voters to vote for re- 
actionists. At St. ketersburg there 
Was a surprisingly large vote which 
teok the inexperienced election offi- 
cers two days to count; but the re- 
sult was the complete triumph of 
the radical party known as_ Consti- 
tutional Democrats, who elected 
their entire ticket. 


> 


Federation of Women’s Clubs, St. 
Paul, May 30. 


The itinerary arranged by Beek- 
man’s tourist agency for members 
and friends, officially endorsed by 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Ver- 
mont federations and prominent 
Massachusetts ladies, is not only the 
lowest in cost, including the best 
hotels and all incidental experses, 
but the selection of the Boston 
Maine-Soo line route is a guarantee 
that the finest equipment of palace 
sleepers snd dining cars will be pro- 
vided, and affords varied return trips 
if desired, to include steamships to 
Lake Huron, Georgian bay, or 
through Lake Ontario, Thousand 
Islands and _ rapids. Copies of 
“Beekman,” 2938 Washington street, 
Boston. 


Special One Way and Round Trip 
Rates via Nickel Plate Road. 


On April 17, the Nickel Plate 
Road will sell special round trip 
Homeseekers’ tickets from Buffalo 
to points in the West, Southwest, 
and Northwest, and on each Tues- 
day during April special one-way 
Settlers’ tickets will be sold to 
many points in Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota. For  particu- 
lars write L. P. Burgess, N. B. P. 
A., Old South building, Boston, 
Mass. 


A Bird Day Proclamation. 


In a _ proclamation designating 
April 27 as Arbor and Bird day, Gov- 
ernor John A. Johnson of Minnesota 
says:— 

“Cleansing and restoration are the 
debt of the present to the past. 
Beautification is its debt to the fu- 
ture. What our forefathers wooed 
from nature or wrested from the 
hand of the red man and the paw of 
the bear let us be able, unashamed, 
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to hand over when the days of our 
pilgrimage are ended, not in a condi- 
tion excusable perhaps to tenants, 
but in such a condition as becomes 
uecs of property entailed. 

“It is with a feeling of keen re- 
gret that one realizes that because of 
the vandalism of him who covets 
but to destroy our state flower (the 
moccasin), as poetically linked with 
our past and with our world-famed 
falls as is the Mayflower with the 
landing of the Puritans, appears 
more and more rarely in its old-time 
haunts. Too soon it may be that 
this shoelet, so quaintly beautiful, 
dropped by the dusky Cinderella of 
the woods in her flight before the 
dawn, may be seen only in the flor- 
iated columns of the capitol. 

“The protective instinct in man 
has been so developed of recent 
years as to have secured relative im- 
munity to his neighbors in fur and 
feathers. May it not be still further 
developed to safeguard life that is 
even more defenseless in its ap- 
peal?’ 


Low Rates to California and Re- 
turn via Nickel Plate Read, — 


ickets on sale daily April 24 to 
May 4. Good return limit and 
stopover privileges, Before arrang- 
ing for your trip. write L. P. Bur- 
gess, N. BE. P. A., Old South build- 
ing, Boston, Mass. 


Miss Bessie M. Salmon of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has recently taken 
charge of the music department of 
Silver, Burdett & Co. for the 
New England field, with headquar- 
ters at the Boston office. Miss 
Salmon HBdwin A. Cox, 
who had been for years asso- 
ciated with this house and who re- 
signed some months ago. 


Griggs—“Do you believe that mar- 
riage is favorable to longevity?” 

Briggs—"I do. I never knew an 
old maid who lived to be over 
thirty.” 


_ SUMMER 


SCHOOLS. 


University of Pennsylvania YALE UNIVERSITY. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 16. 


Instruction will be given in Architecture, 
Botany, Chemistry, English, French, German, 
Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, 
Pedagogy . nysics, and Psychology. 

The +. nmer School is open to men and 
women without entrance examinations. 


For information, address Pror. ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Fifteenth Summer Session 
July 5--August 15, 1906 


University work with full library, labora- 
tory, and shop facilities. Faculty includes 37 
professors and 21 instructors. Courses in 20 
departments including Education, Psychology, 
Civics, History, Languages and Literature, 
Mathematics, Sciences, Nature Study, Pho- 
tography, Drawing and Design, Manual Train- 
ing and Shopwork. For superintendents, 
professors and teachers, and undergraduates. 
Inclusive tuition fee, $25. For circular 
address the REGISTRAR, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The University year is divided into four Quar- 
ters, Winter, Spring, Summer, and Autumn. Ad- 
mission is granted at the —_— of each, on Jan- 
uary 2d, April 2d, June 16th, and October rst. 

Graduate instruction is offered in the Graduate 
Schools of Arts and Literatures and the Ogden 
(Graduate) School of Science. 2% 

Professional instruction is offered in the Divin- 
ity School, the Law School, Rush Medical Col- 
lege (affiliated), and the School of Education. 

Dedegredents instruction is offered in the Se- 
nior Colleges ; and the Junior Colleges of Arts, 
Literature, Philosophy, and Science. 

Summer Quarter 1906, June 16-September 1. 
First Term: June 16-July 26; Second Term: 
July 27-August 31. Registration is permitted for 
the entire quarter or for either term. Full and 
regular credit is given for work done. Special 
courses are often for teachers. 

For information address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Second Session, July 5 to August 16, 1906 
Courses in Anatomy, Art, Biology, Chemis- 
try, Commercial Geography, Education (His- 
tory and ens), English, French, Geo > 
German, Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, 
Methods of Teaching, Physical Education, 
Physics, Physiology, Peychology, Public 
Rhetoric, and School Adminis- 
ation. 

These courses are designed for teachers and 
college students. Some are advanced courses 
and Intended for specially trained students, 
others are introductory and presuppose no 
specialized preparation. 

In the great majority of cases, instruction 
is given by members of the Yale Faculty of 
the rank of bee reed or assistant professor. 
A number of leading schoo! authorities have 
been added to the Faculty to give courses on 
educational subjects. 

About 100 suites of rooms in the dormitories 
are available tor students and will be assigned 
in the order of application. 

For circulars and further information 
address 


YALE SUMMER SCHOOL 


135 Elm Street, - NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
The State University 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 18 to August 17, 1906 
Large Faculty. More than 100 courses. 


urses in Household Science, Physi- 


cal Training, and Manual Training. 
Tuition for the session, $12. 
Among the prominent educators who will deliver 
lectures are : 
Prof. W. J. Rolfe, editor of the Rolfe Shakespeare. 
Professor F. T. Baker, of Columbia University. 
President L. C. Lord, of the Eastern Illinois Nor- 
mal School. 
Professor S. A. Forbes, of the University of Illinois. 
Mr. Charles A. Bennett, editor of the Manual Train- 
ing Magazine. . 
Professor Charles A. McMurry, of California, Penn, 
Dr. Emest F. Henderson, of Cambridge, Mass. 
Circulars and full information on application. 
THOMAS ARKLE CLARK, Director, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
Five weeks, beginning July 2, 1906 

including board and tuition, 

All work of college grade given credit toward 
a 

All the charms of Maine summer resorts are 
found in Orono. 

For circulars, address 


DEAN J. 8S. STEVENS, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine 
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THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


B. F. CLARK 


THE CLA 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. 
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AGENCIES 


LONG EXPERIENCE. PROFMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


L AND COLLKE+. 
NO is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Membership 
now good until close of seasonof 1906-7. Write for circular and blanks to-day. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


Epwarp FIickett, Prop., | Over 5,200 positions filled. 
Bow 8 Beacon St.. Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL 


DUCATORS'’ XCHANGE 
101-B Tremont St., .C.A. Bidg 
Boston, Mass. ‘Portiane, Me. 

Cc. A. SCOTT & CO, Proprietors 


AGENG 2-4 Beacon Street, Boston 
Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyiston 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers ip Obtaining 
Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, 81 Chepel St., Albany, N. Y- 


TH SCIENCE 


In Demand Every 
Week of the vear 


High Grade 
Teachers 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educatora 


I1CAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


K TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


BOISE, IDAHO 


214 S. Second Street, 
Rockford, Ill. 


THE PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS’ BUREA 


Recommends ATHLETIC COACHES, with other branches, for positions in 


the best schools and colleges. Established Save years. Our thirty-page booklet contains he 


suggestions for conducting physical training work. 
ATTENTION TEACHERS ! We have calls for more than a hundred teachers now on 
; our books at salaries ranging from $300 to $2,500. We 
need first-class teachers to fill these positions. We know the field. Our manager has a wide 
acquaintance over the entire South. These are not hearsay vacancies but direct calls. 
Register early and get first choice. We work diligently for our patrons until we secure for 
them what they wish. ‘ 


THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, Box 283 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Some New Books. 


oung Folks Cyclopedia of Common Things. amplin Henr Ho 5 2.5 
Saar’s Die Sleinklopfer.......... Handschin & & Roed a 
Problems of Babyhood................. Fitz sad “ “ “ 1 25 
Nature and Healih ..... ... Curtis, M.D.“ “ “ “ 1.25 
Wood:,M.D.* “ “ “ 3.00 | 
Immigration, and Its Effect Upon the U. S... Hall “ “ “ “ 1.50 
First Six Books of V ses. Carter ID. Appleton & Co., “ 
Essential Latin Lessons for Beginners. -Rob- erts & Rolfe Chas.Scribner’s Sons *“ —_ 
The Philippine Experiences of an American 

Teacher Freer “ “ 
The Deve lopme nt of Palestine Exploration. . Bliss “ “ 1.50 
The Economy of Happiness ................... MacKaye “ 250 
Old Svofford * “ “ 1.50 
Called 00 Wield»... Thurston “ “ “ 1.50 
Hutten Dodd, Mead & Co. “ 1.50 
Letters from a Chinese Official. McClure, Phillips & Co.,N.Y¥. 
The Stru iggle for Self-Government.........-.. Steffens “ “ “ 
Automobile Dictionary... Krausz F. A. Stokes Co., “ 
Dynamic Factors in Education.......... Macmillan Company 1.25 
Dick Pentreath........... Tynan A.C. McClurg & 7 


SVE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fitcusure, Mass.. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


UNIVERSITY for Catalogues 


w& Price-List, 


PU BLISHING:* Any 


+ 27- 2 West 23d St. 


VOMPANY New York. e 


N. 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


TATE. NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
sexes. For catalogues address 
the Principal, J. ASBURY’ PITMAN. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
ss. For both sexes. 
the Principal, 


BRIDGEWATER, 
For catalogues 
A. G. Borer, A.M. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


120 Same St., Room 411 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Low Round Trip Homeseekers’ 
Rates via the Nickel Plate Road. 


From Buffalo to the West, South- 
west, and Northwest, first and third 
Tuesday of each month until April 
17. For full particulars write L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


The Low Rate for Women’s Clubs 
to St. Paul. 


The rate for the trip of the ladies 
of the Federation of Women's Clubs 


to St. Paul and return wiil shortly 
be announced, and will be available 
for the general public. The dates of 
sale will be announced at the same 
time, also the final limit, which will 
undoubtedly be ample. The Boston 
& Maine and the Canadian Pacific 
railway Soo line should, if attrac- 
tions and superior facilities count for 
anything, carry the majority of this 
traffic. No other line can _ offer 
through cars without change, while 
its equipment is second to none, and 
affords among other attractive fea- 
tures a splendid through dining-car 
service. With three distinct lines to 
St. Paul, i.e., the through car line via 
Ottawa and Sault Ste. Marie, the 
upper lake line, via Toronto, Owen 
Sound, and Sault Ste. Marie, and the 
Chicago line via Toronto, Detroit, 


|} and the Wabash railway, in connec- 


tion with any of the many popu- 
lar lines from Chicago, makes a list 
from which the most fastidious may 
select to their entire satisfaction. 

Reliable tourist agencies under 
the patronage of prominent ladies of 
the organization. who Lave selected 
this route for personally conducted 
parties as the best and most attrac- 
tive, are rapidly filling their list. 

To make reservations for an inde- 
pendent trip and to obtain any de- 
tails required, communicate with H. 
J. Colvin, 362 Washington street, 
Boston. 


“COMING AND GOING” 
“THE ONLY WAY” 
BETWEEN 


CHICAGO 

ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 
PEORIA 


GEO. J. CHARLTON, Gen. Pass. Agent, Chic=go, Ill. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH’S. 

Another notable vaudeville program 
is announced from Keith's for next 
week, headed by the great Lafayette. 
Lafayette is a conjurer, a lightning 
change artist, an impersonator, and, in 
fact, he is a whole show in himself. 
He gives two separate performances 
each afternoon and evening, the first 
being a series of lightning changes and 
illusions. The second portion of his en- 
tertainment is a pantomimical spec- 
tacle called ‘‘The Lion’s Bride,” in the 
presentation of which he uses a live 
lion. The surounding show includes 
the Barrow Lancaster company, in an 
interesting little playlet called ‘‘Tac- 
tics,’ Marion Carson, formerly’ of 
“Mother Goose’’ company, and many 
others. 


Nickel Plate Road Again Selling 
Colonist Tickets to the Pacific 


Coast. 


Extremely low rate tickets on sale 
daily until April 7 to Pacific coast, 
and other points in the far West. 
Tourist sleepers through from New 
England. For full information 
write L. P. Burgess, N. EB. P. A., 
Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOTL. 


Lrincipali— ‘What do you expect 
to do when you finish here?’ 

Funil—‘Get a union card, three 
dollars a day, and Saturday half hoti- 


days! 


T ake the Santa Fe. going 
to the N. E. A. convention 
in SanFrancisco.J uly 9-13, 
1906. 

Only line under one 

anagement, Chicago to 
California. 

It's the cool way in 
Summer. You travel a 
mile and more up in the 
sky through New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

It sthe picturesque way. 
You may see the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona. 

You mayvisit Southern 
California. 

You eat Harvey meals, 


the best in the West. 


You travel on a safe 
road, a dustless road and 
a comfortable road. 


Special excursions on 
certain days, via Grand 
Canyon, personally con- 
ducted. 

The round-trip rate: 
Only $64.50 from Chicago 
—$59.50 from St. Louis 
$52.00 from Kansas City. 
Tickets on sale June 25 
toJuly7,1906. Liberalstop- 
overs and return limits. 

Ask for N.E. A. folder 
and California Over 
the Santa Fe Trail.” 


Address Passenger 
Dept.. Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Rail 
way, Chicago 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


LONG distance telephone does wonders through the teachers’ agency. On March 7, 1906, Mr. 
McDonald of the Education department, who is also member of the board of education 
at Massena, came in for a training class teacher. We called up Miss Jessie Mann of Jordan, 
got her acceptance of the place, and arranged for her to go to Massena with Mr. McDonald on 
the 6:15 train, all inside of half an hour. Three days later Principal Hughes of Gowanda called 
us up toask for a teacher of mathemat- DI Ithaca was the man and would probably 
ics. We told him John Powell Clark of STANCE take it, called up Mr. Clark, got his ac- 
ceptance, called up Mr. Hughes, and were instructed to have him there on Monday morning. 
The superintendent of schools at West Springfield, Mass., came in for a teacher with only 15 
minutes tospare. We called up a teacher in Sayre, Pa., got her acceptance, and he caught his 


train. It takes system to do this sort of work with certainty, but when you TELEPHONE 
have the system, you appreciate cece 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
AGENCY: 
CHICAGO 


: 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Our Twency-first Year Book contains valuable information not oply about this Agency but 
about schools in general. Sent free to any address. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 

and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Ww. O. PRATT, Manager. 
R. L. Mvers & Co., 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU Co 


Harrisburg, Pa., 101 Market St. ; Denver, Colo., 1543 Glenarm St.; Atlanta, Ga., 12-16 Trinity Ave. 
One of the oldest.and best known Agencies in America, 


offer better opportu- 

nities for aspiring 

teachers than an 

other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 

has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies <=": 


The Teachers’ Agency, 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 200 Williams Ave. 
Washington, D. é., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,401 Cooper Bidg. San Francisco, Cal.,717 Market St. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane. Wasb., 313 Rookery Kk. Los Angeles. Cal., 525 Stimton Bk. 


S C h er mer h orn TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest ana best-known in U.8. 


3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | JoHN Cc. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers personally recom- 
mended. Muny desirable openings on our 1906 list. : 
Largest and best agency in the SOUTH. Fifth year. Write for free Booklet. 


A large best schools use this 
) Bureau —they always have good reasons for what they do. 
(Formerly Dixon Educational Bureau) 1420 Chestnut St., Pita, 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 


confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 

should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN Bupoe. Drs Morness, Iowa. 


Winship | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


every part of the country. 
Teachers 
| WM. F. JARVIS 


29-A Beacon St. .. . 
Agency | ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Eric Pape School of Art 


EIGHTH SEASON 
Oct. 2, 1905, to June 2, 1906 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 


No examinations for admission to any of the classes. 
Students begin by drawing from the nude and costume 
models as is done in the Paris academies, upon which 
this school is modeled. Fine large studios. 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, Ilustra- 
tion, Decorative Design, and 
Pyrogravure 


Drawing and Painting from ‘“‘life,’’ separate classes 
for men and women. Portraiture, Still life, Flower- 
painting, Water-color, Pastel, Pyrogravure, Composi- 
tion, Decorative Design and Painting, Practical De- 
sign for Textiles. Illustration, with costume models, 
Pen, Wash, Gouache, Poster and Bookcover Designing. 


Saturday Morning Class, for school teachers and for 
students unable to attend the school during the week. 
Saturday Morning Class for Children. 


MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES 


For circulars address the Manager, 
corner Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
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For the Meeting of the N. E, A. in San 


Francisco in July we can offer very low 


| 
| 


rates for tickets. 


The Through Car Lines of the Wabash 


System will be found very convenient for 
Teachers from most points in the Eastern 


States. 


Through Standard and Tourist Pull- 


man Sleepers are run from Boston and New 


York to Chicago and St. Louis on Fast 
_ Trains, connecting at these Gateways with 
through Sleepers for the Pacific Coast. 


For particulars of rates or for further 


information, apply to 


_H. B. McCLELLAN, G.E. A., 


387 Broadway, New York City 


J.D. McBEATH, N. E. P. A., 
176 Washington St., Boston 


C. S. CRANE, G. P. & T.A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


1, 


2. 


5. 


6. 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS 


Paper, 25 cents each; or 5 copies for $1. 


Practical Grammar. 500 Exercises. 
mour Eaton. Fifteenth thousand. 
500 exercises adapted to all grades. 


Edited by Sey- 
Contains over 


Manual of Correspondence. 
Twentieth thousand. A complete course of instruc- 
tion in social and business correspondence; with a 
large variety of forms and exercises. 


Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 
Thirteenth thousand. 
in practical measurement suitable for beginners, 
with answers. 


By W. V. Wright, 


Easy Problems for Yorng Thinkers. 
mour Eaton. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 800 
exercises and problems, with answers, for review 
work in the lower grammar grades. 


Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
B.A. Twelfth thousand. 
and problems, with answers. 


By Rey. A. D. Capel, 


100 Lessons in Composition. 


By W. H. H. Huston, 
Toronto. 


Edited by Sey- 


Contains over 600 exercises | on grammar; but if used exclusively, it will be 


Edited by Seymour Eaton. | 


B.A. | 
Contains nearly 700 problems | 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES 


FOR 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis 


and the illustration of grammatica! principles, in- 
cluding the many varieties of phrases, clauses, and 
sentences — simple, complex, and compound. 


Arranged in classes of 20 sentences each. Also 


an appendix of over 200 sentences for review pur- 


| poses. 


This book may be used to supplement text-books 


' found that pupils will soon become skilful and 


This book contains 400 practical exercises, | 


and is one of the most valuable works on composition | 


ever written. 


Discount on large orders. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


29=-A Beacon Street, = 


interested — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in 
diagraming. 


Paper, Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON 
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